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MISS WEIR-DELAMER FINDS HELP 


CHAPTER LIV.—ROWAN ARCHDALE IN INDIA. 


WO years had passed since Rowan Archdale 
had set sail for India. Engineering had not 
ceased to be a passion with him, and his 

thoughts still ran on canals, harbours, docks, roads, 
bridges, railway-lines and telegraph-lines, as so 
many inspiring themes. Not even those poets, 
whom no one is expected to read, but whom every- 
one is expected to have, were among the books 
which formed a considerable portion of his 
possessions, while no work of any importance on 
the subject of river navigation, irrigation, sewerage, 
water-supply and gas-supply was absent from 
them. Rowan himself had written a work on 
telegraphy which had made some noise—a little 
noiseless noise in the shape of laudatory reviews— 


and he had done some rather fine things in practical 
engineering, though he had not yet put a belt about 
the earth, as did Ariel : no fairy, quotha, if some 
of the learned commentators be right, but Shake- 
speare’s anticipation of the perfect engineer. 
Money and fame had come to Rowan, and he 
was fairly happy. Now and then he would look up 
from his writing-table, and would see the pictures 
of two women, one brown-eyed and brown-haired, 
with a merry, sweet mouth, the other golden- 
haired and blue-eyed, with a broad, quiet brow. 
His seeing these pictures proves that he was not 
without imagination, for the wall above his writing- 
table was bare, and such pictures as adorned other 
portions of it were charts. When Rowan saw 
these two faces, he felt that his happiness was not 
complete, that fame was good and wealth was good, 
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but that something was still wanting to take the 
corners off life. When in this frame of mind, he 
commonly wrote letters to Europe. What was 
best in him went into these letters, and it was not 
to be wondered at if his wife Bride read such of 
them as were addressed to her not once nor twice, 
but half a hundred times, till not only the words 
of them, but every turn in the writing of them, 
became, in Whitmanese, fart of her. 

Such a letter would be brought to Bride in the 
morning, while she was still in bed, and she would 
read it, and lay it where she could see it, and, having 
risen to dress, would stand it open against her 
mirror, where she could see it, and would take it 
down to the breakfast-table with her, reading it all 
the way down the stairs, and, having reached the 
breakfast-room, and read it once more there, would 
put it under her plate—w/here she could see it. 
Yes, verily. If you cannot see a letter through a 
plate—oh, sir ! you have not loved. 

Rowan had written many letters to Bride, and 
had written once or twice to Rotha, not more 
often ; and the letters written to Rotha had not 
been posted. The profound respect which this 
man had for stone, brick, and iron, as _ better, 
stronger things than timber, seemed to influence 
in some subtle way his life. He was no hero, but 
John had wronged him when he had said he was 
“a cad.” 

He was loyal in act, and he strove to be loyal 
in thought, to the woman whose husband he had 
become. Sometimes he reproached ‘himself that 
a gulf, which he had not tried to bridge, had come 
between them ; but he took no blame to himself 
that hundreds of miles of actual land and sea now 
separated them. She had taken to herself that 
blame, and with her he let it remain. He had, he 
reflected, drawn up the plan of the journey into 
Central India, taking into careful consideration 
that, as he would be travelling with her, this and 
that would not be feasible. He liked to re- 
member how thoughtful he had been, and it was 
his pleasure to forget what very great stress he 
had, in talking with Bride, laid upon the halts 
which her presence solely would render necessary. 
He had been explaining matters to her one day, 
when she had suddenly burst into tears, and had 
said it all seemed so horrid. At least that was all 
he could make out ; it is difficult to understand a 
woman when she is crying. He had felt very 
angry with her, for really he had taken great 
trouble. Sitting back in his chair with closed 
eyes, the whole scene came back to him. She 
had sobbed like a child, and then had suddenly 
said that she did not want to make the journey— 
would he go alone? ‘Thoroughly inconsiderate of 
her; but he had said nothing, had made the 
journey alone, and here he was, and had been now 
for two years. In another year he would be back 
in Europe, and heartily glad he would be to be 
out of this odious climate. It was slowly begin- 


ning to dawn on Rowan that there were reasons 
other than a lesser mileage of railroad to account 
for the fact that the big portion of the British 
Empire in the Indian Ocean will not bear com- 
parison with the little portion of it in the Atlantic 
» Ocean. 





CHAPTER LV.—‘**‘ THERE CAME A GREAT SPIDER,” 


\ ] HILE almost half a world divided Bride from 
Rowan, Ellen was trying to put what she 
called “the world” between herself and 
everyone whom she knew ; among these persons 
being Edward Harden. When two people, how- 
ever, remain in one island, although that island be 
the biggest in the west of Europe, it is not easy for 
a world to lie between them. Ellen was soon to 
make practical experience of this fact. The place 
to which she betook herself with a view to total 
isolation was Blackton, a small town in the south of 
England, of a kind of which there are scores there. 
Its name is not really Blackton—it has requested 
of me not to name its name; why, I know not, 
for there is nothing to be recorded of it that 
could make the world point the finger of scorn 
at it. Sights worth seeing in it there are none. 
A little old church stands at one end of it, anda 
little new chapel at the other. One long street— 
the High Street—runs from church to chapel. The 
few streets, or rather alleys, tributary to it, are 
marked by large lanterns and brilliant signboards. 
Some way past the chapel is the Corn Exchange, 
which, with the Post-Office, the Town Hall, three or 
four more public-houses and a cluster of shops, forms 
the enclosure called the Market Place. Farther on 
is a mill, then country, with a river running through 
it, and trains running through it—still country for 
all that, wood and pasture alternating with pasture 
and wood, as far as eye can see. A godly poet 
told us long ago that God made the country, and 
man made the town. Man has small reason to be 
proud of his opposition manufacture in the matter 
of the little towns which he has dropped into the 
midst of God’s country, and which he has the 
assurance to call country-towns. 

In choosing the neighbourhood of the one which 
I name Blackton, tospend in it her summer holidays, 
Ellen wrote to Miss Onora, that she was chiefly in- 
fluenced by the fact that it had an advantage over 
most similar places in the circumstance that you met 
there less often than elsewhere people of the sort 
that you do not mind meeting occasionally in town, 
but to meet whom in the country makes nature 
seem less truly rural. William and Audrey, she 
believed, were still in sole possession of this place. 
She had asked Miss Onora to make complete her 
happiness, as usual only a moiety, by coming with 
Rotha and making a stay with her. Miss Onora 
had passed the letter to Miss Mariabella, with the 
words, “ Of course my going is out of the ques- 
tion.” There had been a little mournfulness in 
the tone in which the words had been said, for 
Miss Onora was every whit as fond of Ellen as 
Ellen was of her. 

“T should like to know why,” Miss Mariabella 
had remarked, and had not waited for an answer. 
She never did when she asserted that she would 
“like to know why,” for she only asserted this 
when possessing very definite knowledge. “Bride 
returns to Marseilles in three days,” she continued, 
“and Rotha will like to go then ; as for you, you 
can go to-morrow.” 

There had been no further talk upon the 
subject, and on the morrow, at a very early hour 
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of the morning, Miss Onora was being seen off to 
Blackton by her old lover, and at an early hour of 
the afternoon was being met at Blackton by her 
young lover, so blessed was this old lady with the 
love of ladies old and young ; for, well-a-day ! the 
lovers were both ladies—a thing that sometimes 
happens, gentlemen. 

As the train pulled up at Blackton, Ellen ran 
along the carriages, peering into each. 

“Why, dear Miss Onora, how did you travel?” 
This was said as she embraced rapturously the old 
lady standing quietly on the platform. “ You must 
have come onthe engine, or in the luggage-van. How 
lovely it is to have you! Is this sweet old carpet- 
bag yours? It’s a survival of the loveliest. Don’t 
the colours just match my dress? Oh, but I don’t 
think we can carry it” (having tried in vain to lift 
it) “One feels the weaker vessel in face of a 
carpet-bag. Porter / we want you to take this bag, 
please, and call a fly. There now, you see, Miss 
Onora, of how little importance I am in this place. 
‘The being stares at me and takes no notice of my 
order. Men are very tiresome.” 

* Allow me, Miss Weir-Delamer.” 

A man had been standing within three paces of 
Ellen during the whole of this talk. He had seen 
her embrace of Miss Onora, heard her eulogium 
of the carpet-bag, and her condemnation of men. 
He had experienced exquisite pleasure, and could 
have fallen upon the neck of the porter who had 
not taken up the bag. He now approached, and, 
with one hand lifting his hat, with the other hand 
lifted the bag, and so, calmly, made himself the 
ladies’ escort. Perhaps he felt the stronger vessel 
in face of that which had made Ellen feel the 
weaker. Be that as it may, he carried the bag 
with every appearance of ease, put it in a fly, and 
then handed the ladies in after it. All this time 
Ellen’s face wore the expression which one fancies 
must have been worn by Miss Muffet at the 
crucial moment of her existence immortalised by 
the poet. 

“ Please, sir! where to, sir?” asked the driver. 

This was filling to overflowing the cup of Ellen’s 
bitterness. She said grimly, in reply to the polite 
interrogation in Mr. Harden’s eyes : 

“Woodbine Cottage, Eston.” 

Mr. Harden repeated the address, lifted again 
his hat, and returned to the station. The artistic 
temperament is sanguine, and the artistic eye is 
kind. Neither the grimness of Ellen’s tone nor 
the gloom over her face had escaped Mr. Harden ; 
but they did not daunt him as they were meant to 
do, and the mere circumstance of Ellen’s having 
deigned to address him, and having allowed her 
eyes to rest for a moment upon his face, filled him 
with a hope and happiness that sent him striding 
back to the station utterly regardless of what his 
sister called “the danger to life and limb wrought 
by one who walks with the callousness of a steam- 
engine.” 

“TI should think, Edward, I am big enough to 
be seen,” she said indignantly, as he collided with 
her in the entrance to the railway. 

She was not a small woman at any time, and at 
this moment, having made a railway-porter of 
herself, certainly took up more space than usual. 
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Bags, shawls, umbrellas, sunshades, sticks, filled 
her two arms. There was no need for this, for the 
porter, who had ignored or not heard Ellen’s 
order, had offered Miss Harden his services, and 
it was not to save shillings or pence that Miss 
Harden had refused them. There are moments 
when the best of Christians find exquisite pleasure 
in flinging themselves before Juggernaut, and 
Juggernaut was grinding Miss Harden’s bones to 
fine flour at this moment. Mr. Harden took from 
her bags, shawls, umbrellas, sunshades, sticks, with 
a face the patience in which was really beautiful. 
In another moment he had put them in a fly, and 
sat with his sister in it. She looked mournfully at 
the horse, an interesting study in anatomy, but not 
suggestive of strength or speed. ‘Then she said— 

“TI suppose you looked out the best horse for 
her?” 

This is exactly what Mr. Harden had done, and 
his face said—what the Englishman’s face com- 
monly says—that he could not tell a lie. He 
busied himself steadying the baggage. Miss 
Harden then began a discourse which lasted for 
the rest of the drive, the subject being the 
extraordinary phenomenon that persons who 
will do anything and everything for people who 
have no earthly claim upon them grudge stirring 
hand or foot for those who are their next-of-kin. 
This phenomenon is one which every reader of 
this page will have heard discussed so often that 
Miss Harden’s discourse on it, which contained 
absolutely nothing new, shall not be reproduced 
here. Mr. Harden, without resorting to any 
device so primitive and discourteous as covering 
his ears with his hands, succeeded, by a great 
effort of concentration, in not hearing the greater 
portion of it, only such fragments as “common 
humanity,” “my own brother,” “kith and kin,” 
“blood thicker than water,” “ but no, of course,” 
“Jump of affectation,” “a nobody from nowhere,” 
“your own sister,” “born of one mother,” 
“chivalry,” “every stranger preferred ”—only such 
fragments as these breaking in upon his reverie. 


CHAPTER LVI.—ELLEN AND MISS ONORA DRIVE 
TO WOODBINE COTTAGE. 


“ M ISS ONORA, why are you smiling ?” Ellen 
asked, not so much severely as tragically. 
The smile on Miss Onora’s face 
deepened. 

“My dear Ellen, you wrote of William and 
Audrey. It just struck me that the banished 
Duke had turned up.” 

“He too must have travelled on the engine or 
in the luggage-van, Miss Onora. It’s outrageous.” 

“My dear, you have not the monopoly of the 
place, have you ?” 

“T thought I had, Miss Onora. Zs war ein 
Traum. Have you seen him before ?” 

“Well, yes ; oddly enough, I travelled in the 
same compartment with him and his sister. You 
looked in upon us and flitted on, my dear erratic.” 

“Did 1? Now, how funny!” The dear erratic 
had taken off her hat to fan herself with it, 
“What brings them here, do you suppose ?” 

“They told me, Ellen, which makes supposition 
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Their brother is the vicar of the 


unnecessary. 
place.” 
“Well, now, that’s strange. 
preaches awfully well, and all the time I have been 
asking myself, Whom are you like ?” 
“Is he like her?” Miss Onora asked quietly. 


Do you know, he 


“Why, no, Miss Onora!” (vehemently). 
“He’s quite absurdly like A/m—rather nicer, 
perhaps.” ‘The qualifying phrase came late. 

“Tt’s a fine day,” Miss Onora said, a little tamely. 

“Ves, lovely! It rained all day yesterday and 
the day before, and Jooly and I—we live in the 
garden—sat under one umbrella and sobbed.” 

“El len !” 

“You must-never doubt-what I say, Miss Onora. 
There’s always a heart of truthinit. Dear, I hope 
you'll like Jooly.” 

“Why is he called Jooly ?” 

“My name for him. They christened him 
Julius, after Cesar, I think—quite too grand a 
name for every day.” 

“T like Jooly better. Is he like you ?” 

“No. He’s like nobody in the world but him- 
self. How is Rotha, Miss Onora? Some- 
body wanted to know from me the other day. 1 
met him at Charing Cross.” 

“She is very well. Who wanted to know about 
her ?” 

“ Dr. Searle.” 

“ Poor fellow! I wonder if he goes on hoping.” 

“Of course he does. He has ‘I'll bide my 
time’ written all over his face. Every man has. 
It annoys me in them.” The annoyed one had 
put on her hat again and was manipulating the 
brim of it, which was made beautiful by being lifted 
here and depressed there. ‘“ Dr. Searle’s out of it, 
though, for she won’t marry him. I don’t know 
that I would like her to. It would be horribly— 
well, inartistic. ‘That word sounds cold, but you 
know what I mean, Miss Onora. It would disap- 
point me in Rotha—Driver, you must take us the 
longer road, because we’re afraid of mad cows.” 

The driver faced round. “The cows hereabout 
ain’t mad, Miss.” 

“You'll take us the longer road, if you please,” 
Ellen insisted. “‘Theymay have theirlucidintervals, 
but we don’t trustthem. It’s wonderful ” (this was 
said in a lower tone to Miss Onora) “the way the 
drivers here argue. It’s quite a feature of the place. 
The longer road means sixpence more to that man, 
and instead of driving on quietly, he tries, against 
his own interest, to convince me of the sanity of the 
cows. It’s rather fine of him, but it’s aggravating. 
How is Bride, Miss Onora? Has she got the 
start of us all in classics and mathematics ?” 

Miss Onora smiled. 

“T fancy not, but she has made _ progress 
sufficient to astonish Rotha. She has been taking 
correspondence lessons, and has continued her 
studies at the Red House. It appears she has 
really got fond of these studies.” 

“It is possible to do so,” Ellen observed drily, 
with her old drawl. She was rarely sarcastic at 








Miss Onora’s expense, and that lady asked gently — 
“Ts the child sneering ?” 
“T believe she was, Miss Onora,” came the 
answer. 


“Ts she forgiven ?” 
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“Then I think I'll tell that man he may drive 
past the cows.” 

* No, no, Ellen.” 

Miss Onora became magnanimous at once, and 
“the child” was forgiven anything and all things. 
Ellen laughed joyously. She was not in the 
slightest degree afraid of cows ; in fact, there were 
very few things of which she was afraid. 

“That’s my cottage,” she said after a while, 
“and that’s Jooly.” 


CHAPTER LVII.—JOOLY AND TEA. 


THAT Ellen called her cottage was a very small 
one, quite over-canopied with sweet wood- 
bine, and consequently very fitly named. 

Jooly stood in the entrance to it. He was a boy 
of fourteen or thereabouts, with a pale face, heavy 
brown eyes, and heavy brown hair. His features 
were good, and his face would have been very 
beautiful but for the headache in it—a something 
of giddiness, of confusion of thought, and, above 
all, of fear in it. 

“This is Miss Onora, Jooly,” Ellen said as she 
approached the porch. “We're not too late, are 
we, or—worse still—too early ?” 

““T have tea ready,” the boy answered, smiling, 
and led the way into the cottage. 

Ellen nodded to an old woman standing in the 
passage. She was dressed in deep blue and pure 
white —deep blue gown and pure white apron—-and 
had deep blue in her eyes and pure white in her 
hair. ‘The red in her cheeks and in her lips in- 
clined to blue, and the great veins standing out on 
her hands were blue. She was very old, but held 
herself erect, bowing from the knee, with unbent 
face. 

“We shan’t want you any more, thank you, Mrs. 
Simmons,” Ellen said as she passed her, “ but take 
a cup of tea before you go.” 

“Thank you kindly, Miss; I hain’t done 
nothing, and that’s the truth. The young gentle- 
man, he was set on doing all hisself, an’ I will say 
as I never did see the like of him for a neat hand. 
It’sa real pretty table he’s made. Isn't it, ma’am?” 
This was said to Miss Onora. 

“It’s charming,” Miss Onora assented heartiiy, 
feeding delighted eyes on the beauty of the table, 
where bread-and-butter, toast and cake, and 
gleaming china were laid among a wealth of 
flowers ; where the delicious and the beautiful 
were exquisitely blended, and an aroma of tea and 
an aroma of roses made a harmony of fragrance, 
merely to write about which makes one feel that 
life is worth living. 

The boy frowned as the old woman withdrew. 
You do things rather more grandly than usual in 
the case of a visitor, but it’s humiliating to have 
attention drawn to that fact. It would have been 
seemlier to sit down as if this profusion of flowers 
were nothing so very much out of the common. 

Ellen, who read every thought in the lad’s face, 
smiled as she took the head of the table. 

“Mrs. Simmons would niake a pretty china 
ornament, Jooly ; but she shouldn’t speak, should 
she, dear? She’s indiscreet.” 
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“She’s a very foolish old woman,” Jooly said. 
He was standing beside Ellen, and passed a cup 
of tea to Miss Onora with a shy smile. Ellen 
gave him another cup, which he took from the 
room. 

“ He’s taking that to the very foolish old woman,” 
Ellen whispered. “ He’s black out with her, as 
Bride would say, but he would not have her go 
without that cup of tea. Now, you're not to like 
him better than me, Miss Onora, but you may like 
him.” 

Miss Onora liked him. There is not a maiden 
lady in the world whom this one act of Jooly’s 
would not have won. ‘Ihe old lady and the young 
lad became the best of friends. 


CHAPTER LVIII.—JOOLY HAS A FALL, 


‘OME three days after Rotha’s arrival at Wood- 
bine Cottage, whither she had followed Miss 
Onora, she was walking at some distance 

from it with Ellen, while behind them walked 
Miss Onora with Jooly. They had been silent 
for some moments, and Rotha was about to speak, 
when a cry rang through the air. It was not a cry 
with pain in it, but with a terror in it unlike anything 
that Rotha had ever heard. She followed Ellen, 
who hastened in the direction of it. It had come 
from Jooly, and he was lying on the ground with 
his hands convulsed, and his whole body agitated. 

Ellen knelt down beside him, and loosened his 
collar. 

He was insensible ; his breath came short and 
quick, piteous groans following upon sharp gasps. 
Ellen passed and repassed her handkerchief over 
his lips, while jealously hiding with her bent head 
the face. In less than four minutes the paroxysm 
was over, and the boy awoke as if from a deep 
sleep. He was wholly unconscious of what had 
happened, and sat up. He tried to rise to his feet, 
but became dizzy, put his hand to his head, and 
fell back in a faint. There was blood on his 
hand. 

“He has cut himself,” Miss Onora said, and 
added, turning to Ellen and Rotha—“ Could not 
you two go in different directions, and find some one 
who would help to carry him to the house? It is 
only a scratch, no doubt, but the child is frightened. 
Leave him with me.” 

Rotha and Ellen set off without a word. Ellen 
was first to come upon a man—Edward Harden. 
He was walking in the direction of her cottage ; 
there was no day that he did not walk there. She 
just said, “Come with me,” and he asked no 
questions, telling himself that something must 
have happened to her brother, and looking about 
on all sides. She understood the action. “There 
is a cart over there,” she said, “ but it is so very 
far.” She pointed to some distance. He put up 
his hands to his face, and shovted lustily. The 
carter stopped. 

“ How slowly he drives !” she wailed. 

“You must have patience.” 

He admonished her likeachild. The cart came 
lumbering along. 

“ Well, sir ?” 
“This lady’s brother has had an accident, and 
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we want you to bring him to the cottage, please. 
He’s—tell him, Miss Weir-Delamer.” 

“ Beside the field over there.” 

* All right, miss.” Ellen’s face had blanched to 
the lips. The man had a kind face, and it grew 
kinder. “Couldn't you lift her into my cart, sir?” 
he said in a lower tone to Edward Harden. Ellen 
caught the words. 

“No, no,” she remonstrated. “I can walk 
quite well.” But strong arms lifted her into the 
cart, and Mr. Harden strode beside it. Before 
long they were with the boy, who had _ partially 
recovered consciousness, and whose head was 
bound. 

Mr. Harden placed him in the cart with the 
aid of the carter, then said lightly, “ Well, old man, 
how are you feeling now?” Ellen smiled at him 
from where she sat with the boy’s head in her lap, 
and—like a mother, constituting herself spokes- 
woman—said : 

“He’s very comfortable, Mr. Harden, and very 
much obliged.” 

At no time had Mr. Harden thought Ellen 
otherwise than charming, but never had he thought 
her so charming as at this moment. ‘The ironical 
and erratic little person had amused him and de- 
lighted him. He had read her rightly, and had 
had glimpses of what was best in her, but as she 
sat with the boy’s head in her lap, speaking old- 
fashioned, motherly words, she was more beautiful 
in look and act than even he had ever imagined 
she could be. He knew not what to say, and was 
relieved when Rotha came up with a man. She 
was evidently saying to him that his services would 
not be required, and, as a handsome donation of 
money had preceded this announcement on her 
part, and the man still followed her, she looked 
pleadingly at Mr. Harden. He at once took the 
tramp aside. 

“ What do you want ?” 

* Please, sir, I’m willin’ to help the ladies,” was 
the answer. 

Edward Harden’s lip tightened. 

“Can't you understand that you're late ?” 

The question worked no change whatever in the 
face of the man, who had not only “ unemployed,” 
but “unemployable,” written on every part of him. 
A transfer of money followed, accompanied by an 
order, not couched in the most affable of words, 
that this would-be lady’s help would go and be no 
more seen. 

“ Right, sir.” 

The tramp touched what had been a hat and 
vanished forthwith, as only tramps have the power 
of doing. He seemed to pass through a close 
hedge, for a moment afterwards he lay on the other 
side of it with the very smuggest of smiles. The 
bountiful blind woman had not treated him with 
that fairness which, according to Shakespeare, 
marks her treatment of women, for she had scarce 
made him honest, and had made him very ill- 
favouredly. Whether viewed from the ethical or 
the zsthetic standpoint, he was the unloveliest thing 
for full a mile around, as he lay with his slit eyes 
lifted to the light that shone through green leaves 
stirred by the wind and by birds. There was a 
wasps’ nest within two paces of his head ; he had 
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noticed it after lying down, and, as he listened to 
the buzz of the small brown creatures, too lazy to 
shift his place, he wondered with a vague sense of 
disquiet if any of them would think it worth while 
to sting him. One feels a little regret at having to 
record that none of them did. 


Meanwhile Rotha, deeply pensive, was walking 
beside Edward Harden. He slackened his speed, 
and, when they had fallen some way from the 
waggon, turned to her and asked 

“Is that boy under medical treatment,. Miss 
Fleetwood ?” 

“At the present moment no,” Rotha answered. 

“ Don’t you think a doctor should be called in ? 
The cut may be only skin deep, but in his state 2 

Edward Harden paused, expecting in vain that 
Rotha would say something. With Rotha it was a 
rule to let people finish their own sentences, and it 
did not enter her thoughts to come to the rescue 
here. Edward started afresh. 

“TI think I know the facts of the case, Miss Fleet- 
wood,” he said. “The child is subject to fits, is he 
not ?” 

“ He is an epileptic,” Rotha said quietly. 

A brisk wind had been springing up anda sudden 
rain began to fall. Ata signal from Ellen, well 
sheltered by means of an awning, the couple walking 
took refuge ina shed. For some moments nothing 
was said by cither. 

The rain was full of sunshine, and the wind 
tossed it about as if playing with it. 

The artist turned again to Rotha. She appeared 
to be lost in contemplation of the weather phe- 
nomenon—one of the loveliest in nature certainly, 
but not perhaps so uncommon that one would 
expect it to afford matter for pleasure in face of a 
human sadness so deep as that of the boy’s case. 

The silence became embarrassing. Why did 
Edward not speak of the boy? or why did he not 
speak of the weather phenomenon? Rotha asked 
herself. It was easier to her to speak of the weather 
phenomenon, so she began — 

“You as a painter “ 

*T am not a painter, Miss Fleetwood,” came the 
startling interruption. 

It was the step to the absurd that is taken by all 
once in a while, and that does not necessarily set 
out from the sublime. Edward Harden seemed to 
feel himself that his statement needed some modi- 
fication, and he added, making an effort to speak 
quietly — 

“ There are times, after all, Miss Fleetwood, when 
one is only a man or—” the addendum was made 
with a dubious look at his companion—“a 
woman.” 

Rotha smiled, and Edward Harden was painter 
enough to observe, not for the first time, the 
singular beauty of her smile. He noticed it as 
they who have common eyes, by reason of having 
the sense of sight, involuntarily notice common 
objects. 

“Have you anything more to ask about that 
boy?” she asked, the smile deepening. 

“Yes. At least I have to repeat what I have 
asked before, Miss Fleetwood.” Edward Harden 
looked along the road, following with his gaze the 
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waggon, which, moving slowly in the misty distance, 
seemed a shapeless, stationary thing. ‘“ You have 
not yet told me if you don’t agree with me that a 
doctor ought to be called in to see the child.” 

“ Most certainly I agree with you in that,” Rotha 
answered. 

“ What doctor would you recommend ?” 

It was with no surprise that Edward found himself 
talking to his companion much as if she were a 
man, putting to her the briefest of questions and 
receiving the baldest of answers. Rotha was a 
woman with whom women and men, if on any 
footing at all, are on this footing. 

Rotha did not answer the question at once, but 
communed with herself for one of those minutes 
which to him who waits for an answer seem longer 
than any minute really is. In that minute she 
summoned to her thoughts her world. It wasa 
little world peopled with no millions, but with some 
score or so of choice persons, these persons being 
rendered choice by reason of her feelings towards 
them—feelings in the case of the majority at the 
coolest of some liking and at the warmest of some 
admiration. There was in this world only one 
doctor. For him Rotha had at one and the same 
time the heartiest of likings and the frankest of 
admirations, these combined feelings resulting in a 
boundless confidence. She named him in her 
answer to Edward Harden. “ Dr. Searle.” 

“ But how get at him, Miss Fleetwood ? ” 

“ Telegraph to him at his club.” 

She named the club. 

“Thank you.” He made a step to go; then 
turned back. She anticipated his words. 

“Yes. I have no umbrella, and am a prisoner 
here. You may send a fly for me if you think of 
it. Itdoesn’t much matter. It’s rather nice here.” 

She was sitting on a pile of logs, and her gaze 
anew wandered over the landscape in evident liking 
of it. Edward Harden left her. The rainhad become 
a white, noisy flood, coming down from the sunlit 
sky in torrents, and bounding back from the ground 
in shining spray. It was one of those pictures that 
everyone admires when, in the words of witty Horace 
Walpole, they are framed and glazed. Seen froma 
window it would have delighted Edward Harden, but 
even within the shed, to the innermost recesses of 
which some of this downpour penetrated, it had 
failed to satisfy his zesthetic sense to the annihilation 
ofall other feeling, and now that he was in the open 
without umbrella, with rain beating on all sides of 
him, the flesh protested. He paused after walking 
some thirty paces, turned down his hat and turned 
up his coat-collar. He was still manipulating the 
latter when Rotha at his side said— 

“Tt has just struck me that it would be as well 
to telegraph at the same time to his private address. 
Don’t trouble about me. I’m wet now, so I had 
better walk on. In point of fact I like walking in 
rain, a bit of childhood that has remained with me. 
It’s especially pleasant when there’s no one to 
scold you for the ruination of your raiment.” 

She walked on as she spoke. The ruination to 
her raiment was indeed unmistakable, and was 
made the more deplorable by the circumstance 
that it was of the loveliest. The painter in Edward 
was momentarily saddened— momentarily, how- 
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ever, only—and they went on, saying not another 
word until they reached the telegraph-office. The 
two messages having been despatched, Edward then 
put Rotha into a fly, and strode off in the direction 
of his brother’s house. The clouds had broken 
and the rain had ceased with the suddenness with 
which it had begun, One after-clap of thunder 
sounded, then all was quiet sunshine. Edward 
Harden stepped out joyously. 

“ She’s capital, capital "—so ran his mental com- 
ment on his recent companion ; “good-looking, 
too, uncommonly.” His memory dwelt gratefully 
on the picture presented by the white-browed, 
gold-haired woman walking through the rain, with 
colour deepening in her eyes and cheeks. “ But 
how could any man want her for his wife? That 
Searle must be an odd fellow.” 

Edward here bestowed some twoor three thoughts 
on John. The acquaintance between these two 
men was not of the longest, but something had 
drawn the physician and the artist to each other 
during days in Canterbury in which they had been 
thrown much into one another’s company. To an 
outsider they had mentally nothing in common, 
unless it might be some knowledge of anatomy 
and some knowledge of the world. They had 
walked and talked together a good deal, and in 
the course of so doing Edward Harden had dis- 
covered with surprise that the attraction at the 
Red House to John Searle was the mistress of it, 
while John Searle had also observed with astonish- 
ment that the attraction at the Red House to 
Edward Harden was—not the mistress of it. To 
Edward, Rotha was an estimable person whom no 
one would wish to marry—he declared that she 
reminded him of lettuce and all things cold ; to 
John Searle, on the other hand, Ellen was an 
interesting creature, pleasant to spend an hour 
withal, and thereanend. Speaking in as epigram- 
matic a fashion as it was given to him to speak in, 
he had delivered himself of the opinion that anyone 
might like Miss Weir-Delamer, but that to think 
of going through life with a will-o’-the-wisp like 
that for a helpmate was Here words had 
failed John. Perhaps it is the difference of opinion 
on points like this which upholds the peace which 
on the whole exists in the world. 





CHAPTER LIX.—THE INCOMPARABLE DOCTOR. 


THILE Edward Harden was hastening home 
on foot Rotha Fleetwood had arrived at her 
destination. She was received at the door 

of the cottage by Mrs. Simmons, who, with many 
expressions of dismay, relieved her of her out-of- 
door clothing. Ellen was not visible, but was 
audible. 

“My poor dear,” she exclaimed—she was 
addressing, not Rotha, but what remained of 
Rotha’s hat, a rather pulp-like mass, which she 
took up and held at arm’s length—“ so they only 
put you under shelter when it had stopped raining. 
That was ill-timed.” Here she came forward. 
pt sy me now, Rotha, what you two clever people 

id?” 

Rotha gave a bluff account of the expedition to 

the telegraph-office. Ellen’s face worked. 
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“Thank you. In such rain! You're very 
good.” She spoke in short, quick sentences, which 
were meant to hide and which betrayed her feeling. 
“TI believe, to tell you the truth, that I was quite 
unduly alarmed. Jooly’s cutting himself frightened 
me. He has never done so before.” 

“ Have you had good advice about him, Ellen ?” 
Rotha asked quietly. 

“Good advice ?”—Ellen’s brown eyes filled with 
light. “Dear, there is scarcely a noted specialist 
on the illness that I have not consulted. I begin 
to think ”—the brave voice broke—“ that specialists 
are no good.” 

“Oh, some of them are,” Rotha answered. 
“John’s a specialist—eyes, you know—and he’s 
splendid all round besides. You haven’t spoken 
to him about Jooly, have you?” 

“No, I haven't spoken to him,” Ellen answered, 
a whimsical smile passing her face, and the’ pain 
that was in it taking from its mockery. “ We shall 
have a chance of consulting him now. It was 
good of you to send those telegrams, Rotha. Did 
you make clear to him what he was wanted for, 
and for whom ?” 

“He will gather that I want him,” Rotha re- 
plied simply. “My message was that he was 
wanted at once, and that I would meet him at 
the railway station. You can count on his coming, 
Ellen.” 

“IT do,” Ellen answered, with what to anyone 
but to Rotha would have been suspicious gravity. 
Having said this, she returned to Jooly. The boy 
was lying on a couch with his head bandaged. 
Passing her fingers through his hair, Ellen said 
lightly— 

“T’m afraid, Jooly, you’re a martyr to a lot of 
timid women. Miss Fleetwood has sent for Dr. 
Searle for him to readjust these folds about your 
precious head. You may count on his coming, 
Jooly.” 

“T do,” Jooly answered, with, however, nothing 
more than his usual gravity. The words took 
Ellen aback. 

“You mustn’t become a replica, Jooly,” she 
said. 

“What’s that? Oh, I know”—this was added 
as Ellen looked reproachful, for what “that” was 
had been explained at some length a few weeks 
before in a room of the National Gallery—“a 
Rembrandt.” 

“Not quite, dear. You get hold of half-truths, 
Jooly, and will end by being a witty man rather 
than a wise one. Let it pass just now. What is 
setting your head afire, my darling? It’s like a 
small furnace.” 

“It zs hot,” Jooly admitted, and added, “ Dr. 
Searle will know what I want, I daresay.” 

The general faith in Dr. Searle began to impress 
Ellen. 


CHAPTER LX.—JOHN RECEIVES ROTHA’S TELEGRAM. 


JHEN Bride, prior to her marriage, had con- 

i fessed to Nurse Barre that she wished she 
had a grand, high nature like John Searle’s, 

and could find all her happiness in doing good, 








could give up Rowan, and “take up with an ideal,” 
she had accredited John with greater nobility than 


Men are mostly at this disadvan- 
tage with women, that either they are over- 
estimated or under-estimated. ‘The happy mean, 
which a good number of them are said by their 
brother men to illustrate, is not taken into account. 
John’s nature was no whit grander or higher than 
Bride’s. While, therefore, he found very great 
happiness in doing good, he was so far from feeling 
complete happiness in this occupation that there 
were times when all the world’s sorrow would be 
narrowed down in his mind to that worked by the 
grievance of the one man whose heart was in his 
body. At such times he felt a pity for this man, 
which, if one judge it calmly, was quite unduly 
great in view of the crying misery with which he 


was really his. 





HE RECEIVED A TELEGRAM FROM BLACKTON,. 


was brought face to face through living and work- 
ing among the very poor of the world’s largest city ; 
for John had decided to leave what he called play 
for work, and, having seen Osborne safe back to 
his home in beautiful Buckinghamshire, had be- 
taken himself to easternmost London, where, work- 
ing hard as the hardest, he was trying to blunt the 
edge of his sorrow that Rotha would none of him. 
On the whole his work made him happy, but 
despondency now and again took possession of 
him, and it was in a very despairing mood that he 
received the message from Blackton : 


“ You are wanted at once. 
sigtion.—Rovrua.” 


ZT will meet you at the 
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The telegram had been handed to him by a 
servant, who stood and watched him read it. He 
put it down and turned to her. 

“What is the matter with you, Constance ?” 

The answer did not come at once. 

Constance was sweet eighteen, as that age appears 
in the East of London. Her hair was worn in a 
fringe all round her head, with a Grecian knot 
where phrenologists place _ self-esteem. Her 
features were irregular, and a want of coincidence 
in the axes of the eyes was too marked to produce 
merely an effect of piquancy. She was dressed in 
the combination of colours which, I believe, is called 
“* préjugé conguis,” green with blue. She had 
a pretty, slight figure, the contours of which were 
lost to sight through her wearing clothes made by 
dressmakers of the highest renown—they had 
journeyed from the West to the East, reversing the 
process of the sun—but not made to her measure- 
ments. She was a democrat, and wore no cap and 
apron, and John, who was a democrat, raised no 
objection. He said, if she liked to wear fine clothes 
and think herself a lady she was heartily wel. 
come to do so, that he knew other girls who liked 
to wear fine clothes and to think themselves ladies, 
and that he himself had a fancy for a silk hat and 
thinking himself a gentleman. 

When he asked Constance what was the matter 
with her he was prompted to do so by observing 
a sharp twitch in her face. 

* Please, sir,” she answered at last, “ it’s only I’m 
so pleased, that’s all. You look so ’appy.” 

John put the telegram into his pocket and 
looked at his watch. He knew perfectly well that 
he was the centre of creation to Constance, but 
that a telegram which brought him pleasant news 
could affect her almost to tears he had not imagined. 
He pondered this thing in his heart while looking 
a‘ his watch ; then said bluffly 

*‘T shall have to be out of this in half an hour, 
Constance. Do you think you could hurry up 
matters a bit ?” 

Constance in less than a minute was in the 
kitchen belabouring the sleeping fire with a poker, 
with the result that a dense volume of smoke issued 
forth as from a crater, that masses of cinders, dead 
and smouldering, were ejected with tremendous 
force and violence, while the whole thing ended 
with a shower of sparks and ashes, like the volcanic 
destruction of Pompeii. In the heat of this shower 
stood Constance, gorgeous in plush and silk, and, 
by a special Providence which one likes to think 
watched over her, not set afire, though gathering 
smuts. The Grecian knot had fallen from the 
bump of self-esteem, and hung in a little roll 
between the shoulders. She was very funny to 
look at, but nobody saw her as she bustled about, 
cooking with wonderful speed a very nice chop 
very nicely. 

“Thank you, Mary,” John said abstractedly as 
she put it before him. 

Constance reddened with mortification. Her 
full name was Constance Amanda Victoria Phips, 
and she liked to be called Constance. Most of 


the people with whom she associated called her 
Connie, but Dr. Searle had always called her 
Constance. 
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“ Please, sir,” she said piteously, “don’t call me 
Mary. It sounds so Irish.” 

John smiled. ‘The Irish question, he was aware, 
was one of many aspects ; this one was new to him, 
and, being a gentleman with women rather than a 
politician, he craved forgiveness for the insult of 
which he had been unwittingly guilty, without 
trying to convince Constance, as a few of the friends 
of Ireland may feel he should have done, that some 
of the little sisters in the farther island would bear 
comparison even with so choice a specimen of 
Albion’s girlhood as was she. Whatever his 
thoughts were, as he ate his chop and drank his 
ale, now and again letting quiet eyes rest on the 
wonderful English maiden who flitted about his 
room, he kept them to himself. 


CHAPTER LXI.—JOOLY’S DOCTOR. A COACH. 


HILE she was waiting at the station, Rotha 
Fleetwood had ample time to think over her 
relations with John Searle. She was aware 

that he had loved her from their childhood, and not 
many weeks had passed since she had declined his 
proposal of marriage. ‘They had, as she charmingly 
worded it, not seen each other except by letter 
since that parting. None the less was the present 
meeting fraught with no embarrassment to her. In 
dismissing the suitor she had not relinquished the 
friend, and in going to meet her friend she did not 
anticipate meeting again a suitor. She counted, 
and she counted justly, on John’s falling into the 
attitude taken by her. ‘he meeting was as friendly 
and seemingly unconstrained as any in older days, 
and, except that John, having expressed his pleasure 
that Rotha should have thought of him in this 
emergency, received in somewhat glum silence her 
explanation to the effect that she often, indeed 
always, thought of him—as a doctor (John felt it 
difficult to be thankful for so small a mercy as this), 
there was nothing to suggest that there was, or had 
been, anything between these two but the year-old 
friendship which Rotha valued sufficiently to desire 
the continuance of it. 

Jooly was discussed throughout the drive to 
Woodbine Cottage, the interest attaching to this 
topic of conversation to John culminating in 
Rotha’s incidentally making it plain to him, as she 
had made it plain to Ellen, that she firmly counted 
on his doing for the child what the first specialists 
had failed in doing. The dry manner 1n which 
she conveyed this assurance to John added im- 
measurably to its value ; and there are some who 
perhaps will not think this doctor quite fatuous, 
that at this point of the conversation his heart fell 
prone before the fair strange woman who, in his 
simple phrasing, was “all the women in the world ” 
to him. 

They reached the cottage at last. The drive 
which, measured by the ordinary standards, was a 
very long one, had seemed very short to John, and, 
by a curious coincidence, had seemed very short to 
Rotha too. John on dismounting went straight to 
Jooly, and having subjected the lad to a careful 
examination, explained to him that his had been 
better luck than that of Jack of the famous epic. 

“ How so?” the boy asked, smiling. 
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John laid him back on his pillow and laughed 
lightly. 

“ Jack fell down and broke his crown, and yours, 
my friend, is intact. You are merely scratched.” 

“Then it wasn’t necessary to telegraph for you,” 
Rotha said, with some regret in her voice. She 
was standing with Ellen at the bed-foot. 

“No, it wasn’t necessary,” John answered. As 
he spoke, however, he looked rather gravely at his 
stethoscope ; then signalled that the room should 
be cleared. 

“Tt was just as well that you did telegraph for 
me, Rotha,” he said outside the door. ‘“ Whoever 
among you has the boy in treatment, he is not 
being rightly managed.” 

“We have all of us doctored him, I think,” 
Rotha replied, reddening. ‘The blunt professional 
manner took her aback, and there was something 
of a child’s humility in her tone. 

“ That’s perhaps it,” was John’s not very graceful 
comment. “If you will let me now treat him 
exactly as I think best, I may be able to do some- 
thing. The boy is in a fever, and wants dieting 
and quieting instead of jam and games. Whose 
was the curiously infelicitous idea of halma ?” 

“Oh, that wasn’t ours, that was » 

“ Mine,” completed Ellen eagerly. She was not 
aware that Edward Harden, with whom lay half the 
blame of this matter, stood behind her. It pleased 
her to take his share of blame with her own. 

“Thank you, Miss Weir-Delamer,” he said, with 
a bright, happy smile. 

There was no mistaking his gratitude. Ellen 
looked up at him. The word “ brown” means 
burning, and brown eyes always burn, but the light 
had left the proud, vexed eyes that Ellen lifted to 
the unwise man who had thanked her. He 
shook hands with John, and stood talking with 
him in the passage. The two women, meanwhile, 
walked off, and some minutes later there were 
three women sitting in the garden. Miss Onora 
was the middlemost. 

They all sat under Jooly’s window, and not one 
of them, if the truth be told, gave a thought to 
Jooly. Rotha was thinking of John, and how very 
professional he had been ; and Ellen was thinking 
of Mr. Harden, and how very precipitate he had 
been ; and Miss Onora was thinking of Rotha and 
Ellen, and how very thoughtful they had become. 
Many things, she reflected, might happen in the 
course of the coming week. 

The next morning she made a discovery. It was 
very early——six o’clock had not yet struck—and she 
was up and dressed, because she disliked to be in bed 
awake. Somebody else was up and dressed, not 
because she disliked to lie in bed awake—Ellen liked 
to lie in bed awake or asleep—but from purely 
conscientious motives. She was working at a 
writing-table, and appeared to be correcting papers. 
Miss Onora had coughed twice and her presence had 
remained unnoticed. Some of the papers were dis- 
posed of quickly, with a pleased face ; some were 
read with growing perplexity, and scored through 
here and there with every appearance of indignation ; 
now and again books of reference were taken down, 
and the corrector satisfied herself on some knotty 
point. Having in this way passed one by one a pile 
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of papers on her right hand to her left hand, Ellen 
rose and yawned longand loudly. While so doing, 
she observed that she was not alone in the room. 

“What! You here, Miss Onora!” she ex- 
claimed in the indescribable tone which is the 
result of speaking before the expiration of a yawn. 

“Yes, my dear”—Miss Onora looked with some 
amusement at Ellen, who, with pinched-up eyes 
and mouth, was fighting against a continued desire 
to yawn—“I have tried my very hardest to make 
my presence felt.” 

“Oh, quite useless that!” Ellen laid herself on 
the floor, and her slight figure appeared almost 
long, as lengthened by outstretched hands and feet. 
“When I’m working, Miss Onora, they might 
storm Syracuse, and, like another Archimedes, I 
should only become aware of the fact by a bullet’s 
piercing this breast. It wasn’t a bullet, dear, at 
Syracuse, but I’m too lazy to think what it was. 
It put an end to the man.” 

Miss Onora smiled. 

“What were you doing, Archimedes ?” she asked 
gently. 

“ T was correcting papers—correspondence work. 
Bride’s was the best.” 

A look of surprise passed Miss Onora’s face. 

“ Has Bride gone over to you from Rotha ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Ellen answered. 
“She works with Rotha when she can. She works 
all the year round with me—has found out that I 
live by it, and likes to contribute to my income. 
A nice-thoughted child. Some of them are like 
that ” 

“Losers by the transaction, I presume?” Miss 
Onora observed quietly. 

** No, no ; I fancy the recording angel puts it to 
their credit.” 

Miss Onora was silent for a moment ; then she 
asked : 

“Do you like the work, Ellen ?” 

“Depends on what is sent in. It’s very different ; 
some of it is good, some of it is show-off, and some 
of it is wofully bad.” 

Good and dad were words that Miss Onora under- 
stood, but “ show-off” perplexed her. 

“* What is ‘ show-off’ ?” she asked gravely. 

“Show-off, Miss Onora, is giving dates and 
details that are not asked for. ‘They are the heart- 
break of the corrector, for they need verification. 
One has to make up one’s mind that they are all 
wrong, and has frequently the aggravation to find 
that they are all right.” 

Miss Onora looked sympathetic. 
understood “the aggravation.” 

“What happens then?” she asked. 

Ellen turned her head sorrowfully in the direction 
of her writing-table. 

“One pens a sarcastic note as a vent to one’s 
rage. It cheers me a little, but not wholly. Who 
was the man among the ancients, dear, who went 
and slew himself because his friend was sarcastic ? 
None of my students seem even made limp by my 
philippics. Witness those budgets.” 


Apparently she 


“Why don’t you tell them of the man among 
the ancients, Ellen?” 

“Because I don’t know his name, and they 
waquld want to know from me what it was. 


They 








would go over to a male coach ‘if I couldn’t tell 
them.” 

Miss Onora laughed. 

“The male coach might not know the name, 
either.” 

“Oh, but the chances are that he would, Miss 
Onora, and, if he didn’t ”—the fine compliment to 
man’s knowledge was followed, with alarming speed, 
by something that was not a fine compliment to his 
ethics —“ he would write NAME UNKNowN, and the 
matter would end. I couldn’t do that. I should 
begin to read Lempriére, and put questions in the 
magazines. The thing would haunt me like a passion, 
and I should work myself into a brain fever, pend- 
ing information concerning the man. Miss Onora ” 
(she sat up), “do I smell buttered toast?” 

“T think it is possible that you do, dear, for I 
do.” 

“Then it must be in the air ; and how lovely it 

is!” 
With this remark Ellen rose, linked her arm in 
Miss Onora’s, and, with what Miss Onora called 
her “airy, fairy Lilian” motion, betook herself to 
the breakfast-room, there to forget all troubles of 
the hour in the consumption of tea and toast. 
Jooly, the breakfast-maker, sat in his old place 
at the table-foot, and watched with hospitable 
smiles the emptying of the toast-plates. He 
observed that it seemed to him a little livelier now 
that Dr. Searle had come from town, and Ellen 
cordially expressed agreement of opinion with him, 
after which he asked when Mr. Harden would 
call again, and Ellen precipitately requested of him 
to replenish the milk-jug. Rotha the while said 
nothing, so little had she changed from what she 
had been in years gone by, when Bride had said 
of her, 

“She Athens.” 

As for Miss Onora, noting the talk of the boy 
and the faces of the girls, she began beating sides 
and top of her egg in the reckless way in which 
she did this when her thoughts ran away with her ; 
and Miss Mariabella was not there to administer a 
rebuke. 

After the breakfast she betook herself to the 
garden, and there wrote a letter to Miss Mariabella, 
of which this is a specimen sentence— 

“ All’s right with our children, dear, and there 
will be no spoilt romances.” 

Having written these words, Miss Onora sat 
back in her chair, and gave herself up to thought. 
In fancy she saw John’s face again. Ellen was 
right. It had “I'll bide my time” written all over 
it, and he had bided his time, and it was manifest 
that he had not bided in vain. Here Miss Onora 
began talking aloud. Her thoughts were still with 
Ellen, and she repeated Ellen’s words, uncon- 
sciously speaking with something of her chant— 
“It would be horribly inartistic in Rotha to marry 
him, after all, and would disappoint me in her.” 

Miss Onora laughed softly, and some one near 
her laughed softly. She glanced round and saw 
Ellen, who, like woman primeval, was sitting on the 
ground. She sat within some three paces of Miss 
Onora, with hands about her knees, and she looked 
up laughing into the laughing old lady’s face. To 
neither was the situation apparently fraught with 
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any embarrassment, and they laughed on in unison. 
The first to compose herself was Miss Onora, who 
asked— 

“What did you mean, dear child, when you said 
that? What is your notion of the artistic, of life 
as——” she paused, and a fine light came into her 
face—“ as a well-ordered poem ?” 

Ellen unloosed her arms from about her own 
knees, and laid them on Miss Onora’s, 

“T should have to think for a year and a day, 
dear,” she then said, her bright face growing grave, 
“ before I could tell you that, and then——oh, then 
I should talk like a book ; like one of Peacock’s, I 
am afraid. You don’t like Peacock, darling, do 
you?” 

“There are writers whom I like better,” Miss 
Onora admitted with a smile. “But why do you 
always wander from the point, Ellen?” she added. 
“What I want to know is, if things have come quite 
to a standstill between you and Mr. Harden.” 

Ellen became suddenly interested in the farther- 
most point of the landscape, and, with face held 
well away from Miss Onora’s, said with some 
vehemence— : 

“Do you call that keeping to the point, Miss 
Onora? I call it starting a bran-new subject, and 
I do ask of you”—her voice became plaintive— 
“to let us keep to— Peacock.” 

She fluttered the leaves of a book by the writer, 
which bore the name “Crotchet Castle,” and 
asked with feigned humility, “Is it very witty, 
dear, to write of ‘the demulcent of a well-buttered 
muffin ’?” 

Miss Onora smiled. 

“There have been people who thought it so, 
Ellen. I can only think of one thing just now, 
and that is, how most pleasant it is that all has 
not come to a standstill between you and Mr. 
Harden.” 

Ellen bent her face more deeply over the book, 
and said lightly— 

“T want you to forget, Miss Onora, that two 
such persons as Mr. Harden and I live, and let 
me read to you the duologue here between Lady 
Clarinda and Captain Fitzchrome. This”—she 
went on speaking with nervous speed—* this is 
my footnote voice, dear. It has not the volume 
of my usual speech. I want you to under- 
stand that, because some of the jokes are ex- 
plained in footnotes ; that is so nice in Peacock. 
May I begin?” 

“ No.” 
Miss Onora spoke in the somewhat peculiar tone 
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which is the result of speaking of one thing while 
writing of another. “Sit quiet,” she added, her 
voice becoming more and more a distant sound, 
and the laconic order being given as if to a little 
child—tthis to the vast delectation of Ellen—“ sit 
quiet till I finish my letter, and then you can take 
it to the post for me.” 

Ellen sat quiet as directed, stealing peeps at the 
thought-filled face bent over the paper. In course 
of time the letter was finished, and she took it 
demurely and went with it to the post. It was 
only a little part of Miss Onora’s queenhood that 
she was waited on by ladies, and had at her 
bidding always three or four gentlewomen to do 
things great and small for her. 

On her way towards Blackton, Ellen was met 
by Rotha, and volunteered the information that she 
was off to post the news to Miss Mariabella. 

“News? What news, Ellen?” 

The question escaped Rotha involuntarily. 

Ellen laughed. 

“Can it really be,” she said, “that you are 
growing inquisitive, Rotha? Why, nothing less 
than this, of course—that the banns are about 
to be cried for you and me. I know exactly 
how you are looking, Rotha”-—this was said 
with back suddenly turned—“ and I’m all curling 
up.” 





“No, you’re not, Ellen,” Rotha said, with laud- 
able good-temper, the great vexation which for a 
moment had come to her face giving way to a 
bright, warm smile. “ You’re chorkling” (this was 
Ellen’s own word), “or doing something else 
equally disgraceful” (Ellen was merely smiling 
softly). “Ido dislike things being talked about 
and written about ; but of course I can’t help what 
you may choose to surmise, you and Miss Onora, 
and ” she paused. 

“The town,” completed Ellen, pointing to the 
one church-steeple which indicated the site of little 
Blackton. 

Rotha held out her hand, with sti¥ the bright 
smile on her lips, and said gently— 

“You're very trying, Ellen, but we won’t quarrel 
about it.” 

“No.” Ellen’s face changed, and she added 
impulsively, “It has made you so much nicer, 
Rotha. Go home, dear, or I shall kiss you with 
the open eye of Blackton on us.” 

Having thus darkly alluded to some new thing 
in Rotha’s life, Ellen did kiss her friend with the 
open eye of Blackton on her, then proceeded to 
the post-office. 
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IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
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N January 
notice was given in the “Leisure Hour” of 
Mr. Conway’s expedition in the Himalayas, 

based upon the reports of it which had just arrived 
in England, and prefaced by a sketch of some 
previous mountain ascents in the same region. 
This notice was unavoidably imperfect, from lack 


and February, 1893, a preliminary 


of information. Of some important portions of 
this adventurous journey no details had come to 
hand.' But the letters which had arrived rendered 
it apparent that a story of unusual interest might 
be expected, and this expectation has now been 
realised by the publication of the handsome and 


» 1 The letters relating to them were lost in transit. 





PIONEER PEAK. 


lavishly illustrated volume entitled “Climbing in 
the Himalayas,” ! in which Mr. Conway shows that 
he can wield the pen as ably as the ice-axe ; and 
to this it may be added that he writes with the 
authority of an acknowledged and esteemed expert. 

The journey commenced, it will be remembered 
from what has been said in the previous papers, by 
traversing the recently annexed Hunza-Nagyr (or 
Nagar) district, and it is pleasant to find that the 
natives there are already beginning to benefit 
by good government. Mr. Conway had ex- 


1 “Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas.” 
By William Martin Conway. With 297 Illustrations by A. D. 
McCormick, and Map. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 
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periences with the highest and lowest, and got 
along well with all. “We were delighted,” he says, 
“with these men of Nagyr.” Not less agreeable is 
it, too, to read his commendations of the Gurkhas 
who joined his party, and went through the whole 
campaign. It has been proved on many occasions 
that the Gurkhas are tough, hardy men, and good 
fighters ; but this is the first time that their capacity 
for warring against the elements has been demon- 
strated. ‘Two of them reached the greatest eleva- 
tion which was attained on the journey (22,600 
feet). Their natural aptitude and ability as 
mountaineers isa discovery which will be beneficial 
to all those who follow Mr. Conway in the 
Himalayas, and is one of the most valuable that 
he made. 

Mr. Conway, it should be said, however, has 
the happy faculty of getting along with most of 
the people he encounters—even with porters, 
who are usually a cause of pain and grief to 
travellers. He speaks well of his porters, though 
he doubtless had plenty of trouble with them. 
Like other people, they of course suffered from 
the ills which happen to those who get to great 
elevations, including snow-blindness. ‘ Both my 
eyes are melted,” a coolie said to him one day, “and 
when I open them they pour out.” But they 
seem to have almost entirely escaped frost-bite, and 
this is a curious point, as their feet, according to 
ordinary notions, were ill-protected. Very naturally, 
they hated glaciers, and rushed for a stony surface 
in preference, stones being less cold than ice to 
their insufficiently covered feet. On this account 
it was perhaps fortunate that the glaciers which 
had to be traversed were so much covered with 
moraines. 

The story of the passages of these great glaciers 
is one of the principal features of the book, and 
many of the incidents which occurred upon them 
were novel and unexpected. Before this part of 
the journey was commenced they had their adven- 
tures with man and beast. Ibex were frequently 
seen, and sometimes bears. One day when the 
Alpine guide Zurbriggen was coming over the crest 
of a moraine he found himself face to face with 
Bruin. The beast stood and looked at him with 
open mouth, and, said Zurbriggen, “I thought he 
was coming for me, but I shouted and waved my 
axe, and, when he saw that, he turned and ran. 
Donnerwetter ! Without a rifle I will not wander 
far again.” Ibex here, like chamois in the Alps, 
frequently perish in avalanches. On one occasion 
no fewer than four were seen coming down in a 
fall of ice. ‘One of them was ultimately pitched 
out of the side of the avalanche and left on a snow 
slope, but the others were carried to the foot of the 
gully and were buried.” 

The great glacier journeys were amongst Mr. 
Conway’s principal feats. Taking it all round, the 
most remarkable of them was his expedition over 
the Hispar Pass.! The existence of this pass was 
rumoured, but no reliable information about it 
could be obtained, and he may fairly be called its 
discoverer. Sixty miles of glacier had to be 


' This is the pass upon which the draughtsman united two 
long glaciers flowing in opposite directions. See the ‘* Leisure 
Hour" for 1893, p. 194. 
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traversed or avoided on its passage, which occupied 
an entire fortnight (July 11-26). <A large part of 
the ice was covered with stones (moraines), which 
rose sometimes into considerable hills, bearing 
more or less vegetation—a clear proof of their 
antiquity. The first general view of this great ice- 
stream, which far exceeds the dimensions of the 
largest glaciers in the Alps, is thus described : 

‘*From camp we could only see the broad stony foot of 
the ice, and above that, far away, a group of distant peaks. 
Right and left, indeed, there were the long ridges, bounding 
the abnormally straight valley. . . . But from the high posi- 
tion now attained, I beheld the broad snow col itself and the 
long majestic glacier, descending all its forty miles in one 
grand sweep to my feet. . . . After long gazing at the whole 
view the eye finally rested upon the glacier-—so vast a thing ; 
so much vaster than any glacier I had imagined. Its last 
twenty miles were entirely stone covered, so that the nearest 
white ice was far away. The whole surface looked level, 
and there were evidently no ice-falls to be surmounted. 
Many tributary glaciers swept round corners to join the main 
stream, but they appeared neither to add to its volume nor 
to disturb its tranquillity. There was nowhere any visible 
trace of life or man, It was a glimpse into the world that 
knows him not.” 


After a day’s journey up it, Mr. Conway said of 
this glacier 

‘“‘It is a wonderful sight—everywhere swollen into great 
stone-covered mounds, broken by a black icy cliff here and 
there, and dotted with lakes. The thing is on so vast a 
scale that it takes time to realise its immensity. There were 
several areas of stony and earthy surface which had evidently 
remained undisturbed by crevasse convulsions for many years. 
Soil had formed, and numerous plants had taken root and 
were flourishing. . . . The whole surface was one mounded 
grey expanse, more resembling the mid-Atlantic on a grey 
stormy day than anything else in the world. The stone 
avalanches that kept pouring down the slopes of the mounds 
were not unlike the breaking of waves.” 


Large as these glaciers are, it appears that there 
was a time when they were more extensive. In the 
neighbourhood of Astor (south-south-east of Gilgit) 
it is said that there are huge moraines unconnected 
with the existing glaciers. “Their crests are as 
much as 2,000 feet above the bed of the Astor 
River. They have been cut through by the tor- 
rent... .. To pass this obstacle we had to mount 
some 600 feet.” The Hispar Glacier and its 
affluents are also smaller than they were formerly. 
An established path over one of the lateral moraines 
more than 500 feet above the present surface of 
the ice shows that their shrinkage occurred a long 
while ago. 

For some days they traversed the slopes on the 
southern bank of the glacier, and it was not 
necessary to go upon the ice itself, where there 
were many ponds and pools, and even “elaborate 
lagoons with bays and straits and islands, with ice- 
cliffs for shores, and always stones tumbling over 
them and plashing in the waters.” After three 
days’ travelling along the side they came to the 
part where the glacier commenced to be free from 
stones. In the midst of the glacier there was a 
narrow band of clear ice : 

**Tt started a mile or two lower down than our camp, and 
stretched upwards, widening without intermission, back to 
the snow-field. Thus we had at last reached the limit of the 
wholly stone-covered ice, and our next advance would be, 
not upon loose and angular stones, as heretofore, but upon a 
good and fairly even surface of ice, over which progress might 
he expected to become more rapid.” 
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On July 15 they took to it, and promised them- 
selves a long and easy march. “ But the glacier,” 
says Mr. Conway, 

‘was not going to let us off so easily. Everything was on 
a large scale. What on smaller glaciers are mere mounded 
elevations and depressions, up and down which one runs 
unheeding, are here hills fifty or more feet high, with slopes 
that one has to negotiate carefully. The surface streams 
that we are accustomed to step over in the Alps were here 
rivers that could rarely be crossed. Moreover, they 
meandered so widely about the free part of the glacier that 
we were by no means able to choose our route as we pleased, 
but must follow their mighty sinuosities. Thus our progress, 
though pleasanter than on previous days, was far from being 
swift or easy.” 


The coolies did not like it at all. They greatly 
preferred to traverse the stones of the moraines. 
This day they crossed from the south to the north 
side, and camped on the right bank, upon a little 
meadow at the height of 14,110 feet, bright with 
flowers, and with sufficient brushwood for the 
night. The next day (July 16), continuing up the 
same side, they encamped at 15,240 feet, and had 
to remain there two nights, as they nad got beyond 
the limits of vegetation, and had to Send ten men 
back to collect fuel for cooking. Here the coolies 
entered a plaintive protest against procceding. 
They stood in a row with hands joined and melan- 
choly faces. ‘“ The road is bad,” they said, “ have 
pity upon us, and let us all go back.” They stood 
patiently but not hopefully before me repeating 
these words. ‘The road is bad, Sahib, alas ! the 
road is bad.” I was sorry for the poor fellows, but 
could do nothing for them except promise endless 





THE COOLIES PROTEST THAT THE ROAD IS BAD. 


sheep and bakshish as a compensation for their 
troubles. “On the 18th they reached the summit 
of the pass (17,650 feet). There was no trouble 
with the porters now.” 


‘* They knew they must go over, and each set himself to 
do his best. . . . The view ahead absorbed all our attention. 
It was beyond comparison the finest view of mountains it 
hhs ever been my lot to behold, nor do I believe the world 









can hold a finer. We expected to look down a long valley 
such as we had come up, but there was no valley in sight. 
Before us lay a basin or lake of snow. 

‘*This lake was bounded to the north and east by white 
ridges, and to the south by the splendid row of needle-peaks, 
the highest of which, the Ogre, had looked at us over the 
pass two days before. From the midst of the snowy lake 
rose a series of mountain islands, and there were endless 
bays and straits as of white water nestling amongst them. 
It was the vast blank plain that gave so extraordinary a 
character to the scene. . . . But the level snow-field would 
have possessed little beauty, for all its majesty of size and 
sweep of form, had it not been the floor of as wonderful an 
avenue of peaks as exists amongst the mountains of the 
world. On both sides of the glacier for some fifteen miles 
they rise, one beyond another, a series of spires, needle- 
sharp, walled about with precipices on which no snow can 
rest, and separated from one another by broken couloirs, 
wherein tottering masses of snow are for a while caught till 
they fall in overwhelming masses on the slopes at their feet. 
The Aiguilles of Chamonix are wonderful, and possess a 
grace of outline all their own; but these needles surpass 
them in steepness, outnumber them in multitude, and out- 
reach them in size. The highest of them fiings its royal 
summit more than 23,000 feet in the air. . . . I named the 
ridge on the north the Ogre’s fingers, and the great peak the 
Ogre.” 


The descent from the Hispar Pass was almost 
as toilsome as the ascent. The gradients were 
small, and there was no outlet for the water which 
formed on the surface of the glacier. ‘ Sometimes 
there were pools of water ten or more inches deep 
loosely crusted over with an inch or so of a honey- 
combed something that was neither snow nor ice. 
It was useless trying to find a dry track : the thing 
had to be tramped right through, and for an hour 
and a quarter we waded the icy slush in angry 
misery. The Gurkhas 
took their troubles with 
their usual good temper, 
and only laughed when 
they sank in deeper than 
usual. At last we 
came to crevasses, and, 
for the first time in our 
lives, were delighted to 
meet with them, for they 
swallowed up the water 
and took it down into th: 
bowels of the ice.” Fo 
the rest of this laborious 
passage the reader must 
turn to the book. An- 
other week was occupied 
upon it before the expe 
dition arrived at the first 
village (Askole) on the 
other side ; whence they 
set out, after a few days’ 
rest, to explore the great 
Baltoro Glacier, and “to 
solve, as far as might be 
possible, in one season, 
the question of what is the greatest height moun- 
taineers of our generation can attain.” 

A general notion has already been given of the 
experiences of the travellers on this part of their 
journey. The Baltoro Glacier was even stoner 
than the Hispar, and quite a$ tiresome to traverse ; 
and the size of the caravan, which amounted to 
more than ninety persons, accompanied by twenty 
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sheep and a dozen goats, prevented rapid progress. 
The heat was occasionally as much as 100° Fahr. 
in the shade. A fortnight passed after leaving 
Askole before they obtained even a glimpse of K*. 
Mr. Conway has a good deal to say about, and 
gives several views of this great mountain, which is 
second only to Mount Everest. According to his 
observations, K? is less in height than the altitude 
which was assigned to it by the Indian Surveyors, 
and this has induced Gen. J. T. Walker (who was 
formerly Surveyor-General of India) to look into the 
matter. He says in the Geographical Journal for 
April 1894, “this peak was first brought to notice, 
as of very remarkable altitude, in the year 1858, by 
the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India. No name having been discovered for it, 
it was provisionally designated K*—or No. 2 of the 
Karakoram range—and it is still very generally 
known by that designation. . . . K? has ceased to 
be an appropriate name. ... The height first 
given by the Survey to this peak was 28,278 feet, 
making it the second highest peak in the world 
whose height has been accurately determined, and 
about roo feet higher than the celebrated moun- 
tain Kinchenjunga, which stands at the meeting- 
point of the borders of Nepaul, Tibet, and Sikkim. 
... Its height was determined by observations from 
nine of the principal stations of the Kashmir 
triangulation. . . . In order to place geographers 
in possession of the exact facts of the case, I have 
obtained the separate values from India, and give 
them in the following table. 








| . | ° . 

Year and station of observation a Baths Se 
1856. Haramikh . ‘ 137 28,294 

1 1857. Kaniri-Nar . 114 | 28,218 

“ Barwai . ‘ ; 88 28,259 

| sa Thalanka : ‘ 75 28,323 

: 1858. Marshala ‘ 59 28,240 

i: Kastor . ‘ ‘ 66 | 28,261 

: - Thurigo. . ‘ 62 28,254 
1859. Shangruti . . 79 «CO 28,247 

| os Biachuithisa . m 99 28,219 





Adopted final value 28,250 ft. 





“There can be little doubt,” says General 
Walker, “that the finally adopted value may be 
accepted as true within a few feet. It is obviously 
far more reliable than a result which was obtained 
from a few days’ barometric observations near the 
peak.” In this we may agree with General Walker 
without in any way depreciating the labours of 
Mr. Conway. The barometric method of mea- 
suring heights cannot yield such results as are ob- 
tainable by the methods which have been employed 
on the survey of India.! 

It is, however, curious to learn that the altitude 
which is accepted as that of the second highest 
mountain in the world, has been deduced from 
angles that have been obtained at such great 
distances, the least distance, as one sees from the 


' The height of Mount Everest is said to be 29,002 feet. See 
note 4 to page 193 of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1893, 
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table, being fifty-nine miles. It would be in- 
teresting if the late Surveyor-General would also 
publish the data from which the elevation has 
been deduced of the loftiest mountain in the 
world, namely, Mount Everest. If it should appear 
that the adopted elevation of this mountain de- 
pends upon observations which were made at one 
hundred miles and upwards (and this is said to 
have been the case), it would somewhat shake 
public confidence in its twenty-nine thousand and 
two feet." 

The temperatures which have been observed by 
Mr. Conway at his greatest elevations have also a 
special interest in connection with the future of 
mounfain exploration. Though not at all sen- 
sational, they are not the less deserving of con- 
fidence on that account. The highest temperature 
he records, 103° Fahr., was observed in tent, on 
August 23, at noon, when he was encamped at 
the height of 18,200 feet; and the lowest, 22° 
below freezing-point, was the minimum- of the 
night of August 25-26, when he was encamped 
at 20,000 feet. Few observations have been re- 
corded of minimum temperatures in the Himalayas 
at great elevations, or indeed in any part of the 
world, and for the future of mountain exploration 
it is desirable to know what are the lowest that it 
is probable will be encountered. 

The decrease in temperature as one rises above 
the level of the sea is not uniformly the same 
everywhere,? though when the means are taken 
of a large number of observations (made almost 
anywhere), it is found that the decline is afproxi- 
mately one degree Fahrenheit for every hundred 
yards of rise.* This is the case up to very con- 
siderable elevations above the sea; and any 
adventurer who may contemplate ascents of the 
highest mountains in the world should bear in 
mind that, if this rate of decrease continues, the 
temperatures which he will experience at night, 
anyhow, will become extremely—almost insupport- 
ably—low. 

In lcoking into Mr. Conway’s records, I find 
that the minima which he experienced at his 
highest camps were pretty closely those that he 
might have expected, from reckoning that they 
would be 1° Fahr. lower for every 300 feet that he 
was above Calcutta or Bombay, where the mean 
of the minimum temperatures in the month of 
August is between 77° and 78° Fahr. 


Minima which Minima which 








Place of observation were actually might have 
observed been expected 
: Fahrenheit Fahrenheit 
Junction Camp (15,870 ft.) es?-s* 25°°0 
Serac Camp (18,200 ft.) 17°°0” 17°°2 
Upper Plateau) 2 ound : 
Camp j (20,000 ft.) 13°°0 11°°3 





* Mean of 3 nights. > Means of 2 nights. 

1 Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen states in the ‘‘ Alpine Journal " 
for May 1894, that the engraving given by Mr. Drew as K? 
(which was reproduced in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” January 1893) 
cannot be so, because it is represented with two peaks. Mr. 
Conway, however, maintains that K? has actually two peaks. 

? Mr. Glaisher, after his memorable balloon ascents in 1862, 
came to the following conclusion. ‘‘ The temperature of the 
air does not decrease uniformly with increase of elevation above 

5 For note, see next page. 
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It seems, therefore, that in this region in the 
month of August minimum temperatures become 
lower and lower at about the rate of 1° Fahr. for 
every hundred yards of rise ; and, consequently, it 
is probable that on the top of Mount Everest an 
explorer would have to sustain a temperature of 
about 50° below freezing-point, if he should be so 
unhappy as to be surprised there by night. 

Even from a cursory examination of Mr. Con- 
way’s volume, it will be apparent to anyone that 
the life of an explorer at high altitudes is by no 
means one of unalloyed pleasure. Though many 
persons would like to share his success, there are 
few who would cave to sustain the whole of his 
experiences. He speaks with no uncertain sound 
about the effects which are produced on man by 
the diminution in atmospheric pressure which 
occurs as we ascend. He declares that they were 
marked and pronounced, and affected all. It has 
sometimes been said of late years that man’s range 
is increasing, that he has, in short, a greater ability 
than formerly to sustain low pressures ; and light- 
hearted suggestions have been made about the 
ascent of Mount Everest and other of the most 
lofty mountains of the world. It will be difficult 
to find evidences in Mr. Conway’s book that the 
ability of man to sustain low pressure is increasing. 
He speaks just as emphatically and rather more 
lucidly than those who have gone before him. He 
declares that the effect of living at high altitudes is 
enfeebling, and says nothing by way of encourage- 
ment to those who are sceptical on the subject. 

At so moderate an elevation as 14,200 feet, he 
remarked that he suffered more from rarefaction 
of the air than upon any other occasion up to 
that time, and that a// felt difficulty in getting 
enough air into their lungs. On another occasion, 
at about 15,000 feet, he mentions suffering from 
shortness of breath, and that relief was experienced 
by quickening the rate of breathing. At 1£*,680 
feet, after he had been in the field for three 
weeks and must have got into tolerably fit con- 
dition, he declares that they plainly felt, and 
continued to feel all the time they remained at 
that camp, “discomfort from the reduced atmo- 
spheric pressure. very man of the party suffered 
from headache. Our pulses beat with more than 
usual rapidity. Zurbriggen” (the guide) “ found 
that during his last thousand feet of ascent he had 
to travel more slowly than he was accustomed. 
We all felt a disinclination to do anything that 
involved change of position, and it required an 
effort of will to get up and read the barometer and 
other instruments. ... My fatigue, and the feeling 
of weight in the legs, was immediately diminished 
if, in walking uphill, I breathed more deeply and 
rapidly than usual; but to keep this up one’s 
breathing muscles must be got into training, 


the earth's surface, and consequently the theory of a decline of 
temperature of 1° in every 300 feet must be abandoned. In 
some cases, with a clear sky, the decline of 1° has taken place 
within roo feet of the earth, and for a like decrease of tempera- 
ture it is necessary to pass through more than 1,000 feet at 
heights exceeding 5 miles.” On September 5, 1862, however, 
when at a height of 26,350 feet, at nine minutes to two in the 
afternoon, he actually observed a temperature of 37° Fahr. 
below freezing-point, in bright sunlight. 

3 See Appendix E£, on ‘‘ Temperatures in Ecuador,” in my 
»“* Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator.” 
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which takes time.” When crossing the Hispar 
Pass (17,650 feet), though moving very leisurely, 
it is said, “we certainly had to breathe faster, 
or rather more deeply and fully.” 

At greater elevations the effects became more 
pronounced. When encamped at 18,000 feet it 
is mentioned that “in any case one pants for 
breath if one moves ; and if one involuntarily 
catches the breath. instantly becomes dizzy.” 
Upon an ascent to the height of 19,400 feet in 
the neighbourhood of the Baltoro Glacier, it is 
said that they remained on the summit for an 
hour and a quarter in perfect comfort. “Such 
absence of conscious discomfort must not, how- 
ever, be taken to imply that diminished atmo- 
spheric pressure was producing no effect upon us. . . 
The relative slowness of our march up the stony 
glacier from Baltoro, and the extreme fatigue daily 
experienced after only five or six hours of toil- 
some advance, were due quite as much, no doubt, 
to the thinness of the atmosphere as to the diffi- 
culty of the way. . . . I was the only one of the 
party who had work to do on the summit, and it 
required a far greater effort of will to face and 
accomplish the work, than mere fatigue would 
account for.” 

The foregoing observations are rather emphatic, 
and the next ones will be more so. After having 
passed a night at 20,000 feet, and about to start 
for the highest point which was attained on the 
journey (22,600 feet), it is said that “the needful 
preparations occupied a long time, for every move- 
ment was a toil. After lacing a boot, one had to lie 
down and take breath before one could lace the next.” 
And when they got under weigh, and were between 
20,000 and.21,000 feet, we are told that “ Zurbrig- 
gen found the labour of step-cutting, severe at any 
time, incorparably more fatiguing than at the 
ordinary Swiss levels. 
the occasion, nor the stimulus afforded by the hope 
and expectation that they were about “to beat the 
record ” could stave off the inevitable. Arrived on 
their summit, they “ ceased to pant the moment the 
need for exertion was withdrawn,” but “all felt weak 
and ill, ke men just lifted from beds of sickness. . . 
We had all practically reached the limit of our 
powers. .. All recognised that the greatest we 
were going to accomplish was done, and that 
henceforward nothing remained for us but down- 
wards and homewards.” 

The extracts which have been given from this 
attractive volume, though doing it scant justice, 
may serve to show that it will sustain and enhance 
Mr. Conway’s reputation. The success of his 
journey will no doubt encourage others to follow in 
his footsteps, and to endeavour to eclipse him.. It 
is not, however, at all likely that this will be done 
easily, or that the highest summits of the world will 
ever be carried by coups de main. If vanquished, 
they will be by the slow, laborious, and expensive 
process of establishing camps at constantly increas- 
ing elevations, and there will be many disappoint- 
ments before victory will be attained. It is more 
sure that they will afford endless opportunities in 
the future for the display of conrage, skill, and 
resolution than that they will ever be conquered. 

EDWARD WHYMPER. 
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URIOUS bequests! Assuredly there have 
been a good many of them in this world— 
most of them unjust. Strictly, we suppose, 

we should speak of bequest with regard only to 
personal property, and talk of “devise” for the 
realty, just as the “testament” should deal with the 
personal and the “will” with tthe real; but the 
greater in both cases has long ago included both, 
and bequest it may therefore be. 

The novelist is not happy in his wills, but his 
imaginary bequests are not so much curiosities as 
impossibilities. Think of the number of stories in 
whose plot is a will in restraint of marriage, 
whereas such a will is not worth the paper it is 
written on. Think of the number of times the 
citizen of London has left his children penniless in 
favour of an adventurer, whereas in Henry 1)’s time 
it was the law of the land that a man must leave a 
third of his personalty to his wife, a third to his 
children, and do what he liked only with the other 
third, which was his “legatory” or “dead man’s 
portion ;” and this law was abolished in place 
after place by different parliaments until in 
George 1’s time it ceased in the city of London, 
which had held on to it to the last. Really the 
romancer ought to know something of these local 
customs—although he would probably tell us that 
one story is as good as another until it is found 
out. 

But the curious bequests that have occurred in 
proved wills are even more numerous than the 
imaginary ones and generally more amusing, 
though the amusing will has an unpleasant after- 
taste. Human nature may be at its truest, but it 
certainly is not at its best during the reading of a 
will ; and when the will turns out to be a huge 
sarcasm, a deliberate insult delivered in the 
manner of the street boy who reviles you when he 
is safe out of reach, it can hardly be said that the 
memory of the testator is blessed. The just man 
is he who is just in his will; no amount of 
charitable bequeathing or pious congratulating can 
cover up that one prime fact of human experience ; 
and the just man is not as a rule the post-mortem 
joker. But the will is a revelation of character all 
the same, although the character may be that of a 
mocker ; and as the proper study of mankind is 
man—and woman—-a glance at a few odd speci- 
mens may not be entirely unprofitable. 

There is a refreshing quaintness about some of 
the old bequests. Walter le Taillour, for instance, 
In 1305, according to the will recorded in the City 
of London Court of Husting, left “to Richard his 
son the reversion of a tenement held by Richard 
le Bakere for life, receiving yearly, immediately 
after the testator’s death, a rent of half a mark and 
weekly one penny tart in respect of the said tene- 
ment.” He also left fourpence to London Bridge. 
There is, however, a spirit of geniality about this 
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will which is very different to that of the man who 
left his son-in-law “one penny to buy him a 
whistle.” 

The single shilling has of course been left in a 
large number of cases, but we do not often hear of 
a receipt being given for the money. Yet in 1699 
Richard Harrington of Guilded Morden, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, left his daughter Mary Martin and her 
husband one shilling each, and his executrix paid 
it and got the receipt, still in ‘existence, dated 
March 17, 17c0. ‘There was a man who in 1791 
left his wife a shilling to be paid to her, within six 
months after his death; and as his reason for 
doing so remarked, “seeing, that I have had the 
misfortune to be married to the aforesaid Elizabeth, 
who ever since our union has tormented me in 
every possible way.” A good many single shillings 
have been left as a cheap advertisement with the 
object of keeping the testator’s name alive, much 
in the style of the man at Wath who left, among 
other et ceteras, a shilling to every poor woman in 
the parish, a guinea to seven navvies for “puddling 
him up in his grave,” a guinea to the old woman 
who had “tucked him up in his bed,” and “ forty 
dozen penny loaves to be thrown from the church 
roof at noon every Christmas Day for ever.” Of 
this kind of thing there are many examples, but 
most of the shillings, sixpences, pennies, and penny 
buns have to be displayed in all their glory on the 
testator’s tombstone. 

One man leaves his money to his son “on 
condition that he shave off his moustache ;” 
another leaves his to his nephews “on condition 
that they rise at four o’clock in the summer and 
five o’clock in the winter ;” another leaves his to 
a friend “on condition that he always wears black ;” 
another that the fortunate man should always wear 
a mourning ring. “Surely,” they say, “we can do 
as we like with our own ”—and they do it at least 
to their own satisfaction. 

There was John Reed, for example, who left his 
head, “to be prepared so as to be used as the 
skull of Yorick in the play of ‘ Hamlet’ by 
Shakespeare,” having evidently felt the incon- 
venience of not having an article of the kind in 
stock. There was Dr. Wagner who left his limbs 
to different friends for dissecting purposes ; there 
was Dr. Ellerby who left his heart to one man, his 
lungs to another, and his brain to another to be 
preserved from decomposition, and pleasantly 
added, “ if either of the gentlemen named fail to 
execute this, I will come and torment them until 
they shall comply !” thus reminding us of the Mr. 
Zimmerman who desired in 1840 to be buried 
plainly and in a decent manner, “and if this be 
not done I will come again—that is if I can !” 

One gentleman, a cremationist before his time, 
wishes his body to be placed in one of the gas 
retorts of the Imperial Gas Company. Another, 
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desiring his body to be converted to useful pur- 
poses, suggests fiddle-strings, smelling salts, and 
optical lenses as being the forms in which he 
would like it to appear for the benefit of mankind. 
One man, Crampton, takes the other side and 
requires his coffin to be filled up with plaster of 
Paris ; another, at the other extreme, leaves his 
body to Agassiz and Wendell Holmes for purposes 
of instruction, but requires that they skin him and 
make the skin into a couple of drumheads, on one 
of which is to be inscribed Pope’s Universal Prayer, 
while the other is to bear the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and on this remarkable drum “ Yankee 
Doodle ” is to be played on the 17th of every June 
at the foot of Bunker’s Hill—which the testator 
probably supposed was the site of an American 
victory. Jt is significant, however, that the 
drumming was to take place at sunrise, doubtless 
in commemoration of the state of affairs before the 
battle began. 

Some prefer to be disposed of in the ordinary 
way but in extraordinary places. Some like the 
back garden, some the front, some the highway, 
some the wood. Hull chose Leith Hill, beneath 
the tower he had built there ; Hollis of Cusicombe 
preferred one of his own cornfields “ten feet down, 
the land to be ploughed so that there shall be no 
trace of the exact spot ;” these were unobtrusive 
men. But what shall we say of the gentleman 
who wished his grave to be a battle-field and left 
enough money to provide twenty Irishmen every 
year with knives and stout shillelaghs, armed with 
which they were to meet over his grave and drink 
whisky by the half-pint; and then he grimly 
continues, “knowing what I know of the Irish 
character, my conviction is that with these materials 
they will not fail to destroy each other !” 

Some people will not be put in the ground at 
all. Of such was the Stevenage grocer. “I, 
Henry Trigg,” so runs his will, “ being very infirm 
and weak in body, but of perfect sound mind and 
memory, praised be God for it, do give my soul to 
God ; as to my body, I commit it to the west end 
of my hovel, to be decently laid there upon a floor 
erected by my executors upon the purlins”—and 
on the purlins it was put. There are others who 
do not object to the ground if they can have a 
change occasionally, or at least one change. Of 
these was Lord Newborough, whose wish it was 
to be dug up after a time and be re-buried on 
Bardsey Island, doubtless among the bodies of 
the 20,000 saints who are said to rest there. 

Some people are most considerate in their 
thoughtfulness for the welfare of those who have 
been dependent on them. Annuities have been 
left to animals of all classes. Count Mirandola 
left an annuity to his fish; a Mrs. Harper left 
£100 a year to her black cat; a Mrs. Hunter 
left £200 a year to her parrot ; another widow 
left £50 a year to her canaries; Dr. Christiani left 
60,000 florins to his dogs, with remainder at their 
death to the University of Vienna ; a Mr. Garland 
teft annuities to his monkey, his dog, and his cat, 
the two survivors to share, and the sole survivor to 
enjoy the whole, the capital sum to go at the death 
of the last to his daughter Gertrude, “ because of 
the large family she has, and the difficulty she has 
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in bringing them up.” Obviously Garland was a 
thoughtful father. As a thoughtful brother we 
have Dr. Dunlop, who left his eldest sister his 
five-acre field, “to console her for being married 
to a man she is obliged to henpeck,” and left his 
second sister a small cottage, “as no one is ever 
likely to marry her.” 

A good many testators leave a joke behind 
them, hoping apparently to enjoy it in a future 
state. Occasionally these jokes take the form of 
the bequest of apparently worthless articles, which 
prove on possession to be of considerable value. 
It is astonishing what a lot of trouble people will 
put themselves to in preparing these little surprises. 
The case of the heir of Linne is simplicity itself to 
some of them. One of the most absurd examples 
of this elaborate fooling was that furnished by the 
trousers man, who owned no less than seventy-one 
pairs of those useful garments. These he directed 
to be taken as they were and sold by public 
auction, no person being allowed to buy more than 
one pair. ‘The first pair fetched but a trifle, and 
great was the purchaser’s joy at finding bank-notes 
to the value of £200 in the pocket. ‘The bidding 
progressed by leaps and bounds as every subsequent 
pair was found to contain a similar amount ; but 
the residuary legatee was anything but gratified at 
the return he got for that 414,000 and the trousers. 
As there are some that minimise, so there are some 
that magnify, these being mainly those who have 
daughters to marry, a legacy, though quite un- 
realisable, having often proved an aid to marriage, 
though not to happiness. 

Some wills there are on Rabelaisian lines: “I 
have no available property ; I owe a great deal ; 
the rest I give to the poor!” Some are in rhyme, 
like that of the worthy Smithers : 


** As to all my worldly goods now or to be in store, 
I give to my beloved wife as hers for evermore. 
I give all freely. I no limit fix. 
This is my will, and she’s executrix.” 


Some are commendably short, like that of the city 
merchant who left 4 400,000 to his wife and children 
by a few lines written’ inside an envelope. But the 
shortest will at Somerset House is in eight words : 
“Mrs. Browne to have all when I die.” Some of 
the wills there are written in account-books, some 
in copy-books. One man chalked his will cn a corn- 
bin, and another inscribed his on a bed-post, and 
both these are said to be there. There are others 
on equally strange materials ; but the materials do 
not matter, the essential being that the two wit- 
nesses and the testator should be present together 
when the three signatures are written. 

There are not many wills at Somerset House of 
prior date to 1360, but the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s have a goodly number. The largest 
collection of old wills in London is, however, in 
the rolls of the Court of Husting already mentioned, 
the calendar of which was published a few years ago. 
This calendar is a perfect mine of good things for 
the antiquary. For instance—though it is a di- 
gression—anyone taking an interest in the deri- 
vations of the names of the city streets would find 
it well worth his while to look through it, There 
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he will find Gutter Lane in 1258 as Godronelane ; 
Cannon Street in 1259 as Candelwiccestrate ; 
Birchin Lane in 1260 as Berchervereslane ; Watling 
Street in 1272 as Athelyngstrate (the same Athelyng 
which gives us Addle Hill) ; Gracechurch in 1275 
as Garscherche ; Monkwell Street in 1277 as 
Mogwellestrate ; Mark Lane in 1280 as Marthe 
Lane ; Mincing Lane in r291 as Mangone Lane ; 
Seething Lane in 1291 as Sivendestrate ; Billiter 
Lane in 1306 as Belleyettereslane ; Fetter Lane in 
1312 as Faitereslane ; and Paternoster Row in 


1331 as Paternosterstrete. As far as the suburbs 
are concerned, he will find Battersea in 1274 as 
Batricheseye ; Charing in 1308 as Cherringge ; 
Chelsea in 1314 as Chelchehethe ; Islington in 
1324 as Isildon ; and Hornsey in 1375 as Haren- 
geye. And among other things he will find that 
though Cheapside was in Cheap, Cheap was not 
necessarily Cheapside. There was the East Cheap 
and there was the West Cheap, and it was not 
until 1597 that in the wills of the London citizens 
the West Cheap began to be called Cheapside. 
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The BWinor Boel's Legacy. 


A HUMBLE poet, in halting rhyme 

Which lamely bore his eager thought, 
Sang of the wrongs which marred his time, 
And, fired by patriot zeal sublime, 

To right them sought. 


He saw the workers by tyrants crushed, 
Till even sleep was a nightmare thrall : 
{nd he knew the tyrant, conquest flushed, 
Bowed neath a yoke, as he onward rushcd, 

Baser than all. 


He saw that envy and eager greed 

Wrought havoc greater than tyrant’s sway : 
That pleasure, with its ‘‘own god” creed, 
In suicide flung, as a worthless weed, 

Its life away. 


He saw as only a seer could see, 
He felt as none but a poet could feel, 
The stress of social misery, 
Whose wretched source in self-love, he 
Sought to reveal. 


But he lacked the poet’s noblest dower 
Of scorn to wither, and faith to fire, 

The ** witchery of words,” whose power 

Can hopeless hearts, in darkest hour, 
With hope inspire. 


He sang for men; but little heed 
They gave his half-despairing cry. 
The noisy demagogue’s blatant screed 
They preferred to his sad but tuneful reed 
With its plaintive ‘* Why?” 


Hopeless he died: his simple verse 
Seemed wasted toil, his pleadings vain ; 
More dark and cruel he deemed the curse 
Resting on labour, and ever worse 
Its stress and strain. 


So passed he; and his books unknown 
(Save on collectors’ shelves may be), 

Mouldered like him in dust, or thrown 

In heaps whose volumes asked alone 
A penny fee. 


One day a poet, richly dowered 

With seraph fire and matchless skill, 
Chanced on the book, its thoughts devoured, 
Until their latent spell o’erpowered 

And ruled his will. 


He hitherto had gaily sung 

Of birds, and flowers, and damsels fair : 
No anguished grief his heart had wrung, 
No scorn his gentle soul had stung 

Into despair. 


He ne’er had known, had scarcely heard, 
Of sordid strife for daily bread ; 

And the dead singer’s living word 

His deepest-hidden feelings stirred 
Till his heart bled. 


No more he trilled in dainty rhyme, 
Sonnet, or madrigal, or lay : 

He sought his themes, obscure, sublime, 

Where failing virtue still held crime 
Feebly at bay. 


Scathing reproof and biting scorn 
He flung into the tyrant’s face : 
But to all weary hearts forlorn 
Hope on his winged words was berne, 
And heart of grace. 


The nation heard his rallying cry 

Of “Truth and right ’twixt man and man,” 
And, stirred to generous chivalry, 
Forth marched its serried ranks to try 

What courage can. 


And coward tyranny quaked with fear : 
Erect once more his bondslaves stood, 

And with one voice, from far and near, 

Proclaimed in accents loud and clear 
Man’s brotherhood. 


And platform, pulpit, stage, and press, 
Responding to the poet’s call, 
Spoke out for justice and redress, 
For mutual trust and helpfulness, 
For one and all, 


And think you not that, far or near, — 
Where’er departed poets rest, — 

One soul surveyed this mortal sphere, 

Saw harvest from his sowing here, 


And felt more blest ? 


‘©TOM BROWN.” 
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FASTNESSES. 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, AUTHOR OF ** THE RAIDERS,” ETC, 


HE hills of Galloway lie across the crystal Cree 
as one rides northward towards Glen Trool, 
much as the Lebanon lies above the sweltering 

plains north of Galilee ; a land of promise, cool grey 
in the shadows, palest olive and blue in the lights. 
It is a day of sweltering heat, and as we go up the 
great glen of ‘Trool the midday sunshine is almost 
more than Syrian. 

The firs in the woods fringing the loch about 
Eschonquhan are deliciously cool as the swift wheels 
drive among them. We get but fleeting glimpses 
of the water till we come out on the rocky cliff shelf, 
which we follow all the way to the farmhouse of 
Buchan. Trool lies very like a Perthshire loch, be- 
tween the granite and the bluestone ; the whin being 
upon the southern and the granite upon the northern 
side. The firs, which clothe the slopes and cluster 
thick about the shores, give it a beautiful and even 
cultivated look ; but it is a look more akin to the 
dwellings of men, and that aggregation of indi- 
viduals which we call the world. Yet what is gained 
in beauty, to us at least, is more than lost in the 
characteristic note of untouched solitude which is 
the rarest pleasure of him who recognises that God 
made Galloway. 

Trool is of a newer creation, and the regularity 
of its pines tells us that it owes much to the hand 
ofman. Enoch, on the other hand, is plainly and 
wholly of God, sculptured by His tempests, its rocks 
planed down to the quick by the ancientest glaciers 
of “The Galloway Cauldron.” 

The road gradients here are steep as the roof of 
a house. From more than one point on the road, 
Trool lies beneath us so close that it seems as if 
we could toss a biscuit upon its placid breast. The 





deep narrow glen is flooded with intense and almost 
Italian sunshine, but the water lies cool, solid, and 
intensely sapphire at the bottom. Far up the defile 
we can see Glenhead, lying snug among its trees, 
with the sleeping giants of the central hills set thick 
about it. And it is not long till, passing rushing 
burns and heathery slopes on our way, we reach it. 
Heartsome content within, placid stillness without 
as we ride up—a broad straw hat lying in a friendly 
way upon the path—the clamour of children’s voices 
somewhere down by the meadow—a couple of dogs 
that welcome us with a chorus of belated barking 
this is Glenhead, a pleasant place for the wandering 
vagabond to set his foot upon, and rest awhile. 
Then after a while, out of the coolness of the narrow 
latticed sitting-room (where there is such a collection 
of good books as makes us think of the nights of 
winter when the storms rage about the hill-cinctured 
farm), we step, lightly following, with many expecta- 
tions, the slow, calm, steady shepherd stride of our 
friend—the master of all these fastnesses—-as he 
paces upwards to guide us over his own beloved hills. 


It is warm work as we climb. The sun is yet in 
his strength, and he does not spare us. Like Fal- 
staff, a fatter but not better-tempered man, we 
lard the lean earth as we walk along. But the 
worst is already overpast, when we have breasted 
the long incline, and find beneath us the still blue 
circles of the twin lochs of Glenhead. Before we 
reach the first crest, we pass beneath a great granite 
boulder, concerning which we are told a remarkable 
story. One day in autumn, some years ago, a herd 


boy came running into the farmhouse crying that 
or words to that 


the day of judgment had come 
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effect. He had heard a great rush of rocks down 
from the overhanging brow of the crag-embattled 
precipice above. One great grey stone, like a cot 
house, has been started by the heavy rains, and is 
coming crashing downwards, bringing others along 
with it ina noise like a live avalanche. The master 
sees it come, and doubtless a thought for the 
security of his little homestead crosses his mind. 
At the least he expects the rock to crash downward 
to the great dyke which protects his corn fields in 
the hollow. But the mass sinks three or four feet 
in the soft turf of a brow, and there to this day it 
remains embedded. A manifest providence ! And 
they acknowledged Providence among the hills. 

As we mount, we leave behind us to the south 
the green, sheep-studded, sun-flecked side of Curley- 
wee. ‘The name is surely one which is given to its 
whaup-haunted solitudes, because of that most 
characteristic of moorland sounds-—the wailing pipe 
of the curlew. ‘“ Curleywee—Curleywee—Curley- 
wee ”—that is exactly what the whaups say in their 
airy moorland diminuendo, as with a curve like their 
own Roman noses, they sink downward into the 
bogs. 

Waterfalls are gleaming in the clefts—“ jaws of 
water,” as the hill folks call them—the distant 
sound coming to us pleasant and cool, for we begin 
to desire great water-draughts, climbing upwards 
in the fervent heat. But our guide knows every 
spring of water on the hill-side, as well as every 
rock that has sheltered fox or eagle. There, on 
the face of the cliff, is the apparently very ac- 
cessible eyrie where nested the last of the Golden 
Eagles of the southern uplands. Year after year 
they built up there, protected by the enlightened 
tenants of Glenhead, who did not grudge a stray 
dead lamb, in order that the noble bird might dwell 
in his ancient fastnesses and possess his soul—for 
surely so noble a bird has a soul—in peace. Asa 
reward for his hospitality, our guide has a better 
understanding of that great Isaian text, *‘ They shall 
mount up with wings as eagles,” than he can obtain 
from any sermon or commentary in the round world. 
For has he not seen the great bird strike a grouse 
on the wing, recover itself from the blow, then, 
stooping earthwards, catch the dead bird before it 
had time to fall to the ground? Also he has seen 
the pair floating far up in the blue, only twin specks 
against the supreme azure. Generally only one of 
the young was reared to eaglehood, though some- 
times there might be two ; but on every occasion 
the old ones beat off their offspring as soon as they 
could fly, and compelled them to seek pastures new. 
Some years ago, however —in the later seventies— 
the eagles left Glenhead and removed to a more inac- 
cessible rock-crevice upon the rocky side of the Black 
Hill o’ Buchan. But not for long. Disturbed in 
his ancient seat, though his friends had done all in 
their power to protect them, he finally withdrew 
himself. His mate was shot by some ignorant 
scoundrel with a gun, somewhere over in the 
neighbourhood of Loch Doon. We have no doubt 
that the carcass is the proud possession of some 
noble collector, to whom, as well as to the original 
“gunning idiot,” as a mark of our esteem, we 
would gladly present, at our own expense, tight- 
fitting suits of tar and feathers. 


Behind us, as we rise upwards into the realms of 
the blue, are the heights of Lamachan and Benan- 
brack. Past the side of Curleywee it is possible 
to look into the great chasm of air in which, un- 
seen far beneath us, lies Loch Dee. 


We gain the top of the high boulder-strewn ridge. 
Fantastic shapes, carved out of the gleaming grey 
granite, are allabout. ‘Those on the ridges against 
the sky look for all the world like polar bears 
hunting with their long lean noses thrust forward 
to scent the seals on the floes or the salmon run- 
ning up the Arctic rapids to spawn. To our right, 
above Loch Valley, is a boulder which is so poised 
that it constitutes a “logan” or rocking-stone. It 
is so delicately set as to be moved by the blowing 
of the wind. 

Loch Valley and Loch Neldricken form, with the 
twin lochs of Glenhead, a water system of their 
own, connected with Glen Trool by the rapid 
torrential burn called Garlin, which flashes down- 
ward through the narrow ravine which we leave 
behind us to our left as we go upward. At the 
beginning of the burn, where it escapes from Loch 
Valley, is to be seen the remains of a weir which 
was erected in order to raise artificially the level of 
the loch, submerging in the process most of the 
shining beaches of silver granite sand. But the 
loch was too strong for the puny works of man. 
One fine day, warm and sunny, our guide was 
working with his sheep high up on the hill, when 
the roar and rattle of great stones carried along by 
the water brought him down the “screes ” at a run. 
Loch Valley had broken loose. ‘The weir was no 
more, and the Garlin burn was coming down in a 
six-foot breast, creamy foam cresting it like an 
ocean wave. Down the glen it went like a minia- 
ture Johnstown disaster, and the boulders crushed 
and ground together with the rush of the water. 
When Loch Valley was again seen, it had resumed 
its pristine aspect—that which it had worn since 
the viscous granite had finished oozing out in sheets 
from the great cracks in the Silurian rocks, and the 
glaciers had done grinding down its spurs and 
outliers. It takes a moorland Napoleon of engineers 
to fool with Loch Valley. 

From this point we keep to the right, passing the 
great moraine which guards the end of the loch 
and effectually prevents a still greater flood than 
that which our master shepherd witnessed. These 
mounds are full of what are called in the neighbour- 
hood “jingling stones.” Without doubt they consist 
of sand and shingle, so riddled with great boulders 
that the crevices within are constantly being filled 
up and forming anew, as the sand sifts among the 
stones. As we proceed the sun is shining over the 
Merrick, and we are bound to hasten, for yet there is 
farto go. Neldricken and Valley are wide-spreading 
mountain lakes, lying deep among the hills, which 
spread nearly twenty miles in every direction. 
The sides of the glens are seared with the downward 
rush of the waters. Waterspouts are common on 
these great hills. It is no uncommon thing for the 
level of a moorland burn to be’ raised six or ten feet 
in the course of a few minutes. A “Skyreburn” 
warning is proverbial in the south country ; but the 
Mid Burn, and those which follow north from Loch. 
































Enoch tableland, hardly even give a man time to step 
across their normal noisy brattle, till they are roaring 
red and it is twenty or thirty feet from bank to bank. 

These big boulders, heaped up on one another, 
often make most evil traps for sheep to fall into. 
Sometimes it needs crowbars and the strength of 
men to extricate those that happen in there. The 
dogs that range the hills, questing after white hares 
and hill foxes, are quick to scent out those poor 
prisoners. These prison houses are named “ yirds” 
by the shepherds. They are especially numerous on 
the Hill of Glenhead, at a place called the Jartness, 
which overlooks Loch Valley; and indeéd it is 
difficult anywhere to see a more leg-breaking place. 
It will compare even with that paragon of desolation 
the Black Hill o’ Buchan, which in the local proverb 
is said to have had emptied upon it, when the 
Creator had done His work, “a’ the riddlings o’ 
creation.” It is understood in the district that 
when the Great Architect looked upon His handi- 
craft and found it very good, He made a mental 
reservation in the case of the “Black Hill o’ 
Buchan.” 

But our eyes are upwards. Loch Enoch is the 
goal of our desire. For nights past we have 
dreamed of its lonely fastnesses. Now they are 
before us. Enoch is literally a lake in cloudlands. 
Overhead frowns what might be the mural forti- 
fication of some Valérien or Ehrenbreitstein. The 
solemn battlemented lines rise above us so high, 
that they are only dominated by the great mass of 
the Merrick. It is hard to believe that a cliff so 
abrupt and stately has a lake up on its summit. 
Yet it is so. The fortress-like breastwork falls away 
in a Titanic embrasure on either side, and it is into 
that which lies nearest the Merrick that we direct 
our steps. As we go we fall talking of the strange 
sights seen on the hills. Our guide, striding before, 
stalwart and strong, flings pearls of information 
over his shoulder as he goes, and to the steady 
stream of talk the foot moves lighter over the 
heather. Beneath us we have now a strange 
sight—in a manner the most wonderful thing we 
have yet seen. On the edge of Loch Neldricken 
lies a mass of green and matted reeds—brilliantly 
emerald, with the deceitful brilliancy of a “ quakin’ 
qua,” or shaking bog, of bottomless black shaking 
mud. In the centre of this green bed is a perfectly 
defined circle of intensely black water, as exact as 
though cut with a compass. It is the Murder 
Hole, of gloomy memory. It is, said the man of 
the hill, a very strong spring which does not freeze 
in the hardest winters and is avoided by man and 
beast. It is certain that if this gloomy Avernus 
gate were given the gift of narration, it would tell 
of lost men on the hills, forwandered and drowned 
in its dark depths. 

The Merrick begins to tower above us with its 
solemn head as we thread our way upward towards 
the plateau on which Loch Enoch lies. We are so 
high now that we can see backward over the whole 
region of the Trool and the valley basin. Behind, 
on the extreme south, connected with the ridge of 
the Merrick, is Buchan hill, the farmhouse of which 
lies low down by the side of Loch Trool. Across a 
wilderness of tangled ridge boulder and morass is 
the Long Hill of the Dungeon, depressed to the 
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Now our Loch 
Step by step we 


south into the “Wolf's Stock.” 
Enoch fortress is almost stormed. 
are rising above the rugged desolations of the spurs 
of the Merrick. 

“ Bide a wee,” says our guide, “and I will show 


you a new world.” He strides on, a very sturdy 
Columbus. ‘The new world comes to us—and one 
of great marvel it is. At first the haze somewhat 
hides it—so high are we that we seem to be on the 
roof of the Southern Creation—riding on the rigging 
of all things, as indeed we are. Half a dozen steps 
and— 

“There’s Loch Enoch !” says Columbus, with a 
very pretty taste in climax. 

Strangest sight in all this South Galloway of 
strange sights is Loch Enoch—so truly another 
world that we cannot wonder that the trouts of this 
strange water high among the hills decline to wear 
their tails in the ordinary fashion of common and 
undistinguished trouts in lowland lakes. 

This still evening Enoch glows like a glit- 
tering silver-rimmed pearl looking out of the 
tangled grey and purple of its surrounding with the 
strength, tenderness, and meaning of a human eye. 
The Merrick soars away above in two great preci- 
pices, upon which Thomas Grierson, writing in 
1846, tells us that he found marks where the 
Ordnance surveyors had occupied their hours of 
leisure in hurling great boulders down into the 
Loch. There were fewer sheep on the Merrick side 
in those days, or else the tenant of that farm might 
have with reason objected. It seems, however, 
something of a jest to suppose that this heathery 
desolation is really a farm, for the possession of 
which actual money is paid. Yet our guide tells 
of an old shepherd, who many a year herded the 
Merrick, who when removed by his master to the 
care of an easier and lower hill, yearned for the 
stern majesty of the monarch of South Country 
mountains, and related tales of the Broken Spectres 
he had often seen when the sun was at his back 
and the great chasm of Loch Enoch beneath him, 
swimming with mist. 

Enoch spreads out beneath us in a tangle of 
bays and promontories. As we sit above the 
loch the large island with the small loch within it 
is very prominent. The “Loch-in-loch” is of a 
deeper and more distinct blue than the general 
surface of Loch Enoch, perhaps owing to its green 
and white setting on the grassy boulder-strewn 
island. Another island to the east also breaks the 
surface of the loch, and the bold jutting granite piers, 
deeply embayed, the gleaming silver sands, the far- 
reaching capes, so bewilder the eye, that it becomes 
difficult to distinguish island from mainland. It 
increases our pleasure when the guide says of the 
stray sheep, which look over the boulders with a 
shy and startled expression, “ These sheep do not 
often get sight of a man.” Probably no part of the 
Highlands is so free from the presence of man as 
these Southern Wildernesses of Galloway, where 
was the very fastness and fortress of the Westland 
Whigs in the fierce days of the Killing. 

On the east side of Loch Enoch the Dungeon 
Hill rises grandly, a thunder-splintered ridge of 
boulders and pinnacles, on whose slopes we see 
sirewn the very bones of creation. Nature has got 
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down here to her pristine elements, and so old 
is the country, that we seem to see the whole 
turmoil of “ ‘Taps and tourocks ” very much as they 
were when the last of the Galloway glaciers melted 
slowly away and left the long ice-vexed land at rest 
under the blow of the winds and the open heaven. 

Right in front of us the Star Hill, called also 
Mulwharchar, lifts itself up into the clear depths of 
the evening sky—a great rounded cone like a hay- 
rick. At its foot, we can see the two exits of Loch 
Enoch—the true and the false. Our guide points 
out to us that the Ordnance Survey map makes a 
mistake with regard to the outlet of Loch Enoch, 
showing an exit by the Pulscaig Burn at the north- 
east corner towards Loch Doon, where as a matter 
of fact there is not a drop of water issuing in that 
direction, all the water passing from the north-west 
corner towards Loch Macaterick. 

Beyond the levels of desolate, granite-bound, 
silver-sanded Loch Enoch lies a tumbled wilderness 
of hills. To the left of the Star is the plateau of 
the Rig of Millmore, a wide and weary waste, 
gleaming everywhere with grey tarns and shining 
** Lochans.” Beyond it are the Kirreoch hills, and 
the pale blue ridges of Shalloch on Minnoch. 
Every name is interesting here, every local appella- 
tion has some reason annexed to it, so that the 
study of the Ordnance map—even though the 
official nomenclature has many mistakes, is weighted 
with much suggestion. But no name or description 
can give an idea of Loch Enoch itself, lifted up high 
as it were close against the sky—nearly 1,700 feet 
above the sea, with the giant Merrick on one side, 
the weird Dungeon on the other, and the grey 
wilderness stretching away mysteriously out into the 
twilight of the north. 

It is with feelings of regret that we take leave of 
Loch Enoch, and, skirting its edge, make our way 
eastward to the Dungeon Hill, in order that we may 
peer down for a moment into the misty depths of 
the Dungeon of Buchan. A scramble among the 
trees, a climb among the boulders, and we are on 
the edge of the Wolf’s Slock—the appropriately 
named wide throat up which so many marauding 
expeditions have come and gone. We crouch 
behind a rock and look downward, glad to get for 
a moment into shelter, for even in the clear warm 
August night the wind has a shrewd edge on it at 
these altitudes. Buchan’s Dungeon swims beneath, 
blue with misty vapour. We can see two of the 
three Lochs of the Dungeon. It seems as if we 
could almost dive into the abyss, and swim gently 
downwards to that level plain, across which the 
Cooran Lane, the Sauch Burn, and the Shiel Burn 
are winding through “fozy” mosses and dangerous 
sands. It is not for a man to go lightly at nightfall, 
or even in broad daylight, among the links of the 
Cooran as it saunters its way through the silver flow 
of Buchan. The old fastness keeps its secret well. 

Far across in the distance we can see the lonely 
steading of the Back Hill o’ the Bush, and, still 
farther, the great green whalebacks of Corscrine and 
others of the long featureless Kells range, deepening 
into grey purple with a bloom upon them, where the 
heather grows thickest, like that on a dusky peach. 


Now at iast the sun is dipping beyond the 


Merrick, and all the valley to the south, or rather 
the maze of valleys, are dim in the shadow. Loch 
Enoch has turned from gleaming pearl to dusky 
iead—or, more accurately still, to the dull shimmer 
that one may see on so unpoetical a thing as cooling 
gravy ; so great are the straits of comparison to 
which the conscientious artist in words is driven 
in the description of scenery. But we must turn 
homeward. ‘The Merrick is dusking. Enoch falls 
behind the hummocks of iceworn rocks. We 
descend rapidly into the valley which leads to Loch 
Neldricken, threading our way till we come to the 
grave of the wanderer Cameron, who lost his way 
and perished in a storm alone upon the waste. 
The form of the body is still plainly to be seen upon 
the emerald turf, and the boulders around give good 
evidence of the power of the storm. Our guide, 
with his strong hill swing, tells us as we go of the 
times of storm, when winter sends the spin drift 
of the snow hurtling across the mountains. The 
storms are rarely fatal to many sheep, partly because 
it is the office of the shepherd to keep an eye on the 
places where the sheep are collected, but chiefly be- 
cause of a very wonderful piece of apparent special 
adaptation. It is not upon these great rough hills 
of boulder and heather that many sheep are lost. 
Smoother hills are more dangerous. ‘The overlapping 
rocks, tossed and set in fantastic congeries of crags, 
seem to suck in the snow. The granite blocks, 
lying all around, give shelter and provide a thousand 
dust-bins, into which the wind, careful and untiring 
housemaid, sweeps the snow almost as it falls. At 
least, since the great “close cover” of the famous 
“sixteen drifty days,” there has been no great or 
widespread loss of the black-faced sheep—-the 
current tender of the hills. 

We are presently skirting the “silver sand” of 
Loch Neldricken, which, as our guide says, would 
be good scythe sand, were it not that so much 
better can be got at Loch Enoch. For from these 
uplands, the “ straikes ” of the lowland scythes are 
supplied with the pure flinty granite sand which puts 
an edge upon the blades that cut the hay and win 
the golden corn. Emery straikes are used for easy 
corn by some new-fangled people who are ill to 
satisfy with the good gifts by nature provided, but 
the stalwart men who mow in the water meadows 
know that nothing can put the strident gripping 
edge upon their blade like the true Loch Enoch 
granite sand. It is dusking into dark as we master 
the last slope, and to the barking of dogs, and the 
cheerful voices of kindly folk, we overpass the last 
hill dyke, and enter the sheltering homestead of 
Glenhead, which looks so charmingly out over its 
little crofts down to the precipice-circled depths of 
Loch Trool. 


Ere we came over the hill we entered the sheep 
“ buchts,” a very fortress of immense granite blocks, 
set upon a still more adamantine foundation of 
solid rock—a monument of stern and determined 
workmanship. Indeed, something more than sheep 
bars are needed to restrain the breed of sheep that 
is to be found here—animals that hy no means 
conduct themselves like slowgoing and respectable 
Southdowns or Aldermanic Cheviots, but fight like 
Turks, climb like goats, and run like hares. We 
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remember taking an Englishman over a Galloway 
hill. We were climbing in the heat, when suddenly, 
with a rush, a fearsome animal with twisted horns 
half a yard long, and a black and threatening face, 
rose behind us, leapt a wide watercourse and dis- 
appeared up the precipice, amid a rattle of stones 
springing downward from its hoofs. 

“ What wild beast is that ?” asked our companion 
in some trepidation. 

“ A Galloway tip,” we replied. 

“And what might a ‘tip’ be when he’s at 
home ?” 

“ Only a sheep,” we replied calmly. 

The Englishman, accustomed to the breed of 
Leicester, looked at us with a curious expression in 
his eyes. 

“Don’t try to take in an orphan—and one far 
from home,” he said. “I may be verdant, but at 
least I do know a sheep when I see one.” 

And to this day he does not believe that it was 
“only a sheep” that he saw on the slopes of granite 
and heather. 


As we lay asleep that night, the sound of the 
wind drawing lightly up and down the valleys 
breathed in upon us, and the subtle smell of honey 
came to us in the early morning from the ranged 
beehives under the wall. Around was a great 
and sweet peace—pure air refined by the heather 
and the wild winds—content so perfect that we 
wished to live forever with the chief guide and his 
partner between the content of work and the rest 
of good books. 

Morning over Glen Trool—the light has come 
up from the east flooding the valley. But there 
is a mist coming and going upon Curleywece. 
{amachan hides his head. Only the “taps” 
towards Loch Dee are clear. 

We are taken out amid the stir of the farmyard 
with its pleasant noises. 

“D’ye see yon three stanes on the hill atween 
it and the sky ?” asks the Man of the Hills. 

“* We see them,” we reply, making out three knobs 
upon the ultimate ridges. 

“Weel, yon’s your road for Loch Dee, but you'll 
hae to gang a guid bit back.” 

He is right—the canny Galwegian—Loch Dee 
as over there, but it certainly is a “ guid bit back.” 


It was easier to get the direction of the three 
silent watchers on the hill crest than to keep straight 
for them over the tangle of heather and moss which 
lies between. The way to the Loch seems to be 
over the white slopes of a burn that comes down 
from the rugged side of Craiglee. Following it we 
reach to the high and precipitous side of the hill, 
and follow the burn up to the “lirk of the Hill” 
where it takes its rise. This streamlet, which comes 
over the white rocks in sheets in wet weather, is 
‘called the Trostan Burn. Near the summit of 
Craiglee lies a little loch, high up among the crags 
~—called the Dhu Loch; but, though we must be 
within a few feet of it, as we pass along to the 
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Snibe, the jutting southern point of the Dungeon, 
through not knowing where to look for it, we go by 
without seeing it. From the jutiing point of rock 
which looks towards the north, we saw the great chasm 
of the Dungeon from the south. We can catch the 
glint of the Dungeon Lochs far to the north—all 
three of them—while nearer the Cooran Lane and 
other burns seek their ways through treacherous 
sands and wauchie wallees to Loch Dee, which 
lies beneath us to the south. Seen from the Snibe, 
Loch Dee looks its best. It has indeed no such 
remarkable or distinctive character as the splendid 
series of lochs between Glenhead and Loch Enoch, 
It would be but a wild sheet of water on a feature- 
less moor, were it not that it derives dignity 
from the imminent sides of Craiglee and the 
Dungeon. 

We reach the bottom by a narrow cleft that leads 
downwards from the Snibe towards the Loch, called 
the clint of Clashdan. Then comes a wading wetfoot 
through some boggy land grazed over by sheep 
which must surely be born web-footed, till we reach 
the boathouse on the western shore of Loch Dee, 
beyond which, a little way, is a strip of sand so 
nviting and delightful to the feet that in a few 
moments we are swimming across the narrows of 
the loch. Then follows a run on the beach in 
costume which might occasion some remark on 
Brighton beach, and a brisk rub down with the 
outside of a rough coat of Harris tweed in lieu of a 
towel. In a fewminutes the steep sides of Curleywee 
are bringing out a brisk reaction of perspiration. It 
had been our thought that from Curleywee it 
might be possible to obtain a general view of the 
country of the Granite Lochs, but the persistent 
downward sweep of the mist makes us give up 
all thought of this. Yet by persevering along the 
verge we have some very striking glimpses down 
into the deep glen of Trool, at the upper end of 
which lie cosily the farmhouses of Buchan and 
Glenhead. High upon the side of Curleywee, 
where the whaups are crying the name of the 
mountain, like porters at a railway station, we come 
upon two or three deep little pools in which the 
trouts are rising. How they got up there is a 
question which others must settle. There they are, 
and there for us they shall stop. If they got up 
the “ Jaws” which come pouring over the side of 
the hill somewhat farther down, they are certainly 
genuine acrobats—the descendants of some pre- 
historic freshwater flying-fishes. 

As soon as we leave the green hillside above, it 
is downhill steeply all the way till we come to the 
hospitable Glenhead, where in the burn the children 
were playing, and the true-hearted master is work- 
ing quietly among his sheaves. It does the busy 
man good in the turmoil of the world to think that 
there are kind souls living so quietly and happily 
thus remote from the world, with the Merrick and 
the Dungeon lifting their heads up into the clouds 
above them, and over all Loch Enoch looking up 
to God, with a face sternly sweet, only less lonely 
than Himself. 














THE 


WINGS OF 


INSECTS. 


bY LEWIS WRIGHT, AUTHOR OF “LIGHT,” ETC. 


JE have next to consider the wings of another 

\ group of insect orders, which are marked 

by the fore-wings being thin and membranous 

like the hinder wings, as in the Neuroptera ; or 

which at least are not thick and leathery. This 

partial qualification is necessary, because the first of 
these orders is the immense one called the 


DIPTERA. 


This order, which signifies “two-wings,” is so 
named on account of the hinder pair of wings 
having dwindled away to mere rudiments, and the 
front pair alone being developed for flying. This 
is the great family of true fies, and geologically is 
a late comer, appearing first in the Oolite formation : 
it must, however, be remembered that thinner and 
softer structures are less adapted for fossil preserva- 
tion. The mouth appendages in this order are still 
further modified, the jaws of the ancient types 
being transformed into piercing and sucking organs. 
Some of these instruments would grace a cutler’s 
shop ; but our present business is solely with the 
wings, and the common blow-fly isa good example. 

Fig. 25 exhibits the wing of this insect. A 
magnifying glass will show how beautifully thin 
is the double membrane, so thin as to display soap- 
bubble colours ; and also the system of veins as in 
the figure. As in other orders, the veining on the 





Wing (x5) 


Winglet (x 10) 





Balancer ( x 10) 


FIG. 25.—WING OF BLOW-FLY. 


flying wing proper often distinctly marks the species ; 
for instance, there is a somewhat smaller fly also 
common in houses, very similar in general appearance 
to the still commoner house-fly, and often mistaken 
for it, but which can always be distinguished by the 
veins reaching the edge of the wing at the posterior 
edge near the tip, while the common house fly’s 
wing resembles fig. 25, in which it will be seen the 
‘veins do not do so, but stop somewhat short. 


IV. 


At the base of the posterior edge in this order is 
a curious little double semicircle of membrane called 
the winglet, or a/u/et. When the wing closes, the 
outer semicircular division of it slides over the 
inner one, working on a kind of joint at the middle, 
and the fore-wing closes in over both. It might be 
thought that this was the rudiment of the hinder 
wing ; but it is undoubtedly not so, and its use is 
hardly known. ‘The 
true hinder wings are 
represented by slender 
rods with knobs at the 
top, called Aalteres, 
poisers, or balancers, 
shown at the bottom 
of the figure. They 
may possibly act as 
balancers ; but it is 
doubtful, and certain 
minute structures and 
nerves at their base FiG. 26,—BALANCEKS OF GNAT 
have been thought to ins 
signify sense-functions of some sort, perhaps of 
hearing or smelling. One fact does appear to be 
a general rule—that the a/udet and haltere are 
developed in inverse proportion to each other : 
where one is large the other is small. In the blow- 
fly, the winglet is large and the balancer small, only 
to be seen with a magnifier if carefully searched 
for. In fig. 26, which represents the plumed gnat 
magnified, the balancers can be much more clearly 
seen, as they can in many other flies. 

It is almost impossible to conceive of more 
sharply marked characteristics than those here 
described as distinguishing the Diptera ; and yet 
in these very characters the insect world presents 
us with many marvellous instances of resemblance 
in other orders widely removed from it. The 








FIG. 27.~—PSECTRA DIPTERA FIG. 28.—MYMAR PULCHELLUS 
(x4). (x 4). 
narrowed hinder wings of Memopftera coa have 
been mentioned in a previous article ; and of the 
genus C/oéon there are also dipterous varieties ; 
but there are more remarkable examples than 
these. ‘ Fig. 27 represents another genus of Neuro- 
ptera whose type is known as Psectra diptera. 
This insect is exceedingly rare, Mr. McLachlan 
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(from whose figure it is copied) stating some years 
ago that only four or five male specimens were 
then known, while the only known female was 
preserved in a museum at Berlin. This female 
has both pairs of wings fully developed ; but in the 
male only the fore-wings are so, the hinder wing 
being aborted, as shown, to a tiny bit of membrane 
with one vein. Fig. 28 represents a very common 
member of one of the smallest families of Ich- 
neumon flies, belonging to the advanced order of 
Hymenoptera next to be considered. Here also 
the hinder wings are reduced to tiny rods or 
bristles, while the fore-wings are stalked narrow 
. plates of membrane, fringed with hairs. Other 
instances might be mentioned, but as examples 
these will suffice. 

Let us take from this order a second example of 
characteristic veining in the wing as a mark of dis- 
tinction. It is in the SyrpAide, a family popularly 
called Wasp-Flies, because they have a strong out- 
ward resemblance to wasps. They are, however, 
easily distinguished from these by the single pair 
of wings ; and it is worth remembering, that xo fzwo- 
winged insect has a sting, though some pierce fromthe 
mouth very unpleasantly. ‘There are many species 
of this family, differing in many points ; but all of 
them are marked by 
one vein in the wing, 
shown in fig. 29. A 
tiny cross vein will be 
seen joining the fourth 
longitudinal vein to 
one forking from the 
third (from the top or front of the wing). The 
middle of this cross vein is intersected by a longi- 
tudinal vein of peculiar character: it is less 
prominent, and it starts from nothing and ends in 
nothing ;: whence it is called a “false” vein. By 
the law of association, this curious false vein is a 
trade-mark of the entire tribe of Syrphidz, though 
that tribe is established upon quite other features 
of a more important character. 

Besides the flies, many others of which greatly 
resemble bees and wasps in all but the absence of 
stings and the number of wings, gnats and midges 
and mosquitoes belong to the Diptera. They all, 
if they feed at all, pierce and suck with their 
mouth-organs instead of biting with jaws. In 
many cases—gnats, for instance—-the males are 
inoffensive, and the females only do all the mis- 
chief. There are many parasites in this order also, 
which by the stern law of retribution have lost their 
wings. The fleas are generally reckoned degenerate 
members of the Diptera, slight rudiments of fore- 
wings being just discernible under the microscope; 
another class are the ticks which torment sheep 
and cattle, and also have no wings. 

The buzzing of most flies leads us to consider 
the frequency cf vibration in insect wings—a point 
easily determined by the pitch of the resulting note. 
It varies enormously in different insects, and in 
some instances bewilders us in the vain attempt 
to picture either the rapidity of motion, or the 
muscular activity involved. Taking a few exam- 
ples, it is found that a butterfly makes about 8, an 
average “ fly” about 330, a bee about 200, anda 
mosquito nearly 2,000 strokes in a second of time. 





FIG. 29. —SYRPHUS WING, 


DIPTERA. 





HYMENOPTERA. 


The two last and highest orders of insects which 
we have to consider have not as yet been found 
below beds of the Cretaceous period, not long 
before the Mastodon. The earliest of the two (as 
yet known) is that of the /ymenoptera. Everyone 
knows what “hymen ” stands for ; and so here also, 
it means “ married wings.” The reason is evident 
if we examine with a strong magnifier the wings of 
a bee, wasp, or hornet (fig. 30). The hinder wing 











Separated. 


WINGS OF BEE (~« 7). 


is furnished with a row of hooks which stand up 
from its front edge, seen more clearly in the lower 
figure. The posterior edge of the fore-wing has a 
thickened edge which turns in downwards; and 
into this turned edge the hooks lock as in the upper 
figure, “‘ marrying” the two together, and making 
of them as it were one broad wing when in use. 
This connection of the wings (see also fig. 35) 
seems necessary for powerful straight flight, such 
as we see in a bee when making for her hive, 
originating the idea of a “ bee-line.” 

This, then, is the general trade-mark of the 
Hymenoptera, and is of course accompanied by 
other features also. ‘The order includes Bees, 
Wasps, Ichneumon flies, Sawflies, Gall-flies, and 
Ants. Most of the species, though the mouth 
organs are in other respects much modified, retain 
jaws; and most of the females have serrated 
ovipositors, developed as saws in the sawflies and 
gall-flies, and which in bees and wasps become 
borers or stings; here again it is only the 
females which are thus armed. The order thus 
includes all of the socia/ insects, whose organisation 
and intelligence arouse our wonder and interest. 
Different as these families are, they all possess the 
“married” wings. The veins are comparatively 
few, enclosing large irregular cells, and in most cases 
the front vein at the edge and another longitudinal 
vein close to it unite towards the tip into a thick 
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horny patch called the séigma, which very often 
becomes a rather broad dark spot (fig. 31). It will 
be seen from fig. 8, 
in our first article, 
that this mark is 
shared by many of 
the dragon-flies, as 
FIG. 31.--WING OF ICHNEUMON. it is by others 
amongst the Neuro- 
ptera, a much more ancient type of insects with 
membranous fore-wings. 

Some curious special details may be noted before 
dismissing this order, with whose other wonderful 
characteristics we have here nothing to do. ‘The 
Wasps are marked by an approximately straight 
veining along nearly the middle of the wing, as in 
fig. 32. Along or near this line, as shown by the 
dotted trace, the fore-wing is folded in half when 








FIG. 32.—WING OF WASP. 
(Sutler.) 


at rest, the rear half being folded underneath. 
This folding is peculiar to the wasps, and has 
caused the name of Diploptera, or “ doubled 
wings,” to be given to them. It can easily be seen 
with a magnifier, whereas the wings of a bee lie 
flat over the back. 

In Ants, as is well known, the neuter workers 
never have wings : the males and females have, but 
they are only meant for the honeymoon trip. 
When that is over the male usually dies ; and when 


OF INSECTS. 


the female or queen comes home, her wings either 
fall off, or in some cases are bitten off by the 
workers, while in others she turns round and bites 
them off with her own jaws! People have said 
that the wings are apt to disappear after other 
honeymoons, and that the queen ant is not singular 
in that respect ; but it is pleasanter to regard it as 
a token that after marriage it is both her intention 
and duty to leave off flightiness, and stay quietly at 
home with her babies. 

Our other and last example is one of the smallest 
in the order, a very tiny Ichneumon fly known as 
Lolynema, sometimes called 
the fairy fly from its minute- 
ness—for it is only about 
one-fortieth of an inch long 
(fig. 33). The most remark- 
able thing about it is, that 
both males and females de- 
scend into the water, and 
use their wings to swim 
therein, as referred to in our 
first article. Thisremarkable pic. 53.—porywema («20 
fact was discovered by Sir 
John Lubbock only a few years ago. The wings, 
it will be seen, are long and narrow, with no veins, 
a character many of the smallest wings tend to 
assume ; but they are fringed with long hairs, 
which aid in swimming like those on the legs of 
the water-beetles. It is extremely difficult to de- 
termine the habits of creatures so minute, especially 
under water; but there can be little doubt that 
this little Ichneumon deposits its eggs in either 
other submerged eggs, or the bodies of aquatic 
larvee. 

This must suffice for the Hymenoptera. One 
more order will complete our survey. 








DEAF-MUTISM 


BY THE LIGHT OF 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


BY DR. H. W. HUBBARD, A MEMBER OF THE MEDICAL STAFF OF THE STAINER HOMES FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN. 


ISTORY records that human beings with 
sound mental development and unimpaired 
vocal organs, yet devoid of the faculties of 


‘speaking and hearing, have ever been met with in 


all habitable parts of the world. 
In the early and middle ages, and indeed far 
into the Christian era, the so-called “deaf and 


dumb” were commonly looked upon as hopeless 


and helpless idiots, and a very general belief pre- 
vailed that they were under the dominating in- 
fluence of evil spirits and witchcraft. At this 
advanced period of the world’s history—this en- 
lightened nineteenth century—when all belief in 
the power of evil spirits and witchery to effect such 


a purpose has long lapsed to “limbus fatuorum,” 


and the science and art of medicine and surgery of 
the past half-century have been thoroughly exercised 


to remedy and avert this defective condition of the 
human organism, nevertheless not a few lacking 
the functions of the ear and tongue are still met 
with in all quarters of the globe. 

The object of this article is to offer to the un- 
initiated a plain exposition of the elucidations of 
modern science as to the real origin, the nature, 
and course of perpetuation of what is termed deaf- 
mutism, and to give a brief account of the means 
and methods which have been devised and prac- 
tised during the last three centuries for arousing 
and training the latent intellects of those lacking 
two of the chief faculties for mental culture ; for 
rendering this naturally much isolated section of 
the community intelligent and useful members of 
society. 

Before entering upon what is here designed, it 
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will not be out of place first to state a few pro- 
minent facts respecting this sad phase of human 
existence, extending over long epochs of time. 

In the eighth century B.c., during the rigid reign 
of Lycurgus the Spartan legislator, those incapable 
of speaking and hearing, with all others imputed to 
be or likely to become useless to the State, were 
sacrificed in early childhood on Mount Taygetus. 

Herodotus, the great Grecian historian, relates 
that Croesus, King of Lydia, 550 B.c., consulted 
the Delphic Oracle respecting his deaf and dumb 
son, Atys. The answer returned was, “ Ah ! woe 
worthy the day when ears should listen to the 
accents of his voice.” 

In the fourth century of the Christian dispen- 
sation, St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, interpret- 
ing too literally the dogma, “Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” excluded 
these unfortunates from the Church. 

The Code, Corpus Juris Civilis, of the Roman 
empire under Justinianus in the sixth century, sub- 
jected them to various civil and legal restrictions 
and disabilities, and up to comparatively recent 
times they were mostly looked upon as a reproach 
to their families, and it was no uncommon practice 
to immure them in some solitary cloister or some 
secluded retreat. 


It is now well known that the offspring of blood 
relations are subject to various mental and physical 
derangements. 

In this connection Mr. George Darwin has 
accurately noted the proportion of children of first 
cousins who suffer from some organic defect or 
other, and not the least frequent nor the least dis- 
tressing is total absence of the sense of hearing. 

The principles of human physiology being ever 
the same, and there being no “ Table of Kindred 
and Affinity” previous to 1568, with the object of 
restricting and regulating intermarriages of blood 
relations, it is quite reasonable to assume (bearing 
in mind Darwin’s deductions respecting the off- 
spring of marriages of first cousins) that some 
among the families of prehistoric times, as well as 
those of whom history records, lacked the power 
of hearing and speaking, and were unable to ho!d 
intercourse in the vernacular language of their 
nations or tribes. 

This abnormal lineage of the human race forms 
no insignificant proportion of the whole popu- 
lation. 

It is estimated that there are at the present 
time more than a million of this defective race 
throughout the world, and over two hundred 
thousand of these are in Europe. 

According to the census enumeration for 1851 
(the first taken of them as a separate class) in 
England and Wales there were 10,314—one in 
every 1738°18 of the population. By the census 
of 1891 they numbered 14,193—or one in every 
2043°47. (This proportionate decrease is chiefly 
due to advanced medical science and improved 
sanitation. ) 

_Their geographical distribution and social con- 
dition present certain characteristics and pecu- 
liarities, 

The actual number of them in any particular 
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locality depends largely upon the physical features 
of the country, and the habits of the people. 

They are more numerous. in dark, damp, and 
mountainous regions than in level countries. In 
Switzerland, for instance, there are 24°5 in every 
ten thousand of the population, while in the 
Netherlands there are only 32°35 in the same 
amount of population. (This is mainly due to 
Cretinism, a physical and mental degeneracy 
which is endemic in Switzerland and absent in 
flat countries. ) 

They are more numerous in ‘rural districts than 
in cities. The poor are more frequently afilicted 
than the rich—and they are incomparably more 
numerous in Israelitish .than in Christian com- 
munities. 

These last three circumstances are plainly owing 
to two conditions: to consanguineous marriages 
and heredity. 

Biology, the science which treats of the forces 
and phenomena of life, demonstrates that inborn 
characteristics. and peculiarities of the human 
frame are usually transmitted from parent to 
offspring. 

During the past half-century various views and 
theories have been propounded and elaborately 
set forth, in elucidation of the operation of the 
agency or influence affecting heredity ; nevertheless 
all scientific research, aided by the microscope and 
the subtlest chemistry, hitherto fails to afford any 
satisfactory or settled solution of this mystery of 
organic life. However, in the case here under con- 
sideration one principle involved is clearly “ selec- 
tion.” 

Deaf-born persons intermarrying, their ab- 
normal condition is frequently transmitted to their 
offspring, but when either of them have relatives 
similarly afflicted, their abnormality is still more 
likely to be inherited. 

A congenitally deaf person marrying a hearing 
cousin, whether either of them have deaf relaiives 
or not, their progeny is very likely to be affected. 

But the congenital, or the adventitiously deaf, 
marrying hearing persons, not being cousins, and 
not having deaf relatives, are not so likely to have 
deaf offspring. 

Deafness also frequently oecurs where no clue 
to its source or origin can be traced. 

It not infrequently happens in families of several 
children of deaf parents that some are deaf and some 
have their hearing perfect. ‘The fortunate ones, 
though they exhibit no indications of their parents’ 
peculiarity, may nevertheless inherit the taint or 
virus—and it may develop’ and become pro- 
nounced in the next or some succeeding lineal or 
collateral generation. Instances also occur in which 
all the boys are deaf and all'the girls are free, and 
vice versa. 

It has been mooted and accepted as possible, by 
scientists devoted to the subject, that by constant 
intermarriage of the deaf-born, a distinct—a non- 
speaking —variety of the human race would result. 


This hypothesis seems favoured by the following 
facts and figures. 

When one parent is- congenitally deaf, and the 
other has perfect hearing, the proportion of deaf 
offspring is as 1 to 135. 
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In instances of both parents being congenitally 
deaf, the proportion of deaf children is as 1 to 20. 

In small and restricted communities, where 
intermarriages of blood relations of some degree 
or other frequently occur, the proportion of deaf 
population is exceptionally high. 

In Chilmark, a small village in Massachusetts, 
twenty per cent. of the population in 1880 were 
deaf-mutes. 

A Royal Commission, sitting at short intervals at 
Westminster from 1885 to 1858, to inquire into the 
condition of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, in the 
United Kingdom, in its report, presented to Par- 
liament in 1889, recommended that “ intermarriage 
of congenitally deaf persons, as well as of blood 
relations, especially where any hereditary tendency 
to deafness prevails in the family, should be 
strongly discouraged.” 

Besides the inscrutable agent or influence which 
so frequently annuls the function of the aural 
organs, other more objective and traceable con- 
ditions and circumstances give rise to loss or 
impairment of the sense of hearing. 

Mental and physical shocks to an enceinfe will 
arrest or disturb the due development of the 
nervous system of the embryo. Diseases incidental 
to, or by any chance happening in, infancy and 
early childhood, notably scarlet fever, small-pox, 
affections of the brain and its coverings, scrofula, 
and other blood conditions, injuries to the head 
previous to the period for vocal articulation, may 
so permanently affect the external or internal 
structures of the ear and throat as to induce 
deafness in all varying degrees, from what is termed 
“hard of hearing” to total annihilation of the 
function of the ear. 


Some three decades of years since a French 
savant, Monsieur Broca, distinctly defined an area 
in the human brain where is situated the faculty of 
speech—a space corresponding to about a square 
inch, a little in front of and a little higher than the 
left ear. 

Actual speech, however, is not inherited, is not 
transmitted from parent to child ; it is only ac- 
quired by imitation of the voice of a speaker. 


** To instruct the dumb, no art could reach, 
No care improve, no wisdom teach.” 


Thus wrote Lucretius eighty years before the 
Christian era. 

Archbishop Whately, in his work “ Lessons on 
Reasoning,” states : “A deaf-mute, before he has 
been taught a language, either the finger language 
or reading, cannot carry on a train of reasoning 
any more than a brute. He differs, indeed, from 
a brute in possessing the mental capability of em- 
ploying language, but he can no more make use 
of that capability until he is in possession of some 
system of arbitrary general signs, than a person 
born blind from a cataract can make use of his 
capability of seeing till his cataract is removed.” 

Professor Max Miller remarks: “The un- 
instructed deaf and dumb, I believe, have never 
given any signs of reasoning in the true sense of 
the word.” 

Accounts here and there occur in the literature 


of the early centuries of the Christian era of a deaf- 
mute or two having been taught to articulate a few 
words and sentences, but it was not until the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century that philosophers and 
philanthropists first practically and effectually turned 
their attention to this sad phase of human exis- 
tence. 

To Jerome Carden, of Pavia, who flourished 
during a great part of the sixteenth century, must 
be accorded the credit of first propounding the 
principles upon which the potential intellects 
of deaf-mutes may be brought into activity, viz. — 
that writing is associated with speech, and speech with 
thought ; but written characters and ideas may be connected 
without the intervention of the voice. 


Pedro de Pounce, a Benedictine monk, in Spain, 
1579, 

John Wallis, a Professor of Mathematics in 
Oxford, 1660, 

John Ammon, a Professor of Medicine at Haar- 
lem, 1690, 

The Abbé de l’Epée, a French monk, 1754, 

Samuel Heiniche, a schoolmaster, 1754, 


are some of those who devoted inuuch of their time 
to the practical application of the principles enun- 
ciated by Carden. 

The systems or plans which have been gradually 
developed during the last three centuries, and are 
now in vogue for carrying on this work, are : 

The Sign-manual or French ; the Oral and Pure 
Oral or German ; and the Combined. 

The Sign-manual consists of signs and gestures 
and dactylology—z.e. finger alphabet. By the 
labours of the Abbé de lEpée and Abbé Secard, 
of the eighteenth century, and cthers, these now 
form a fairly complete language. 

Dr. Gallaudet, President of the Deaf and Dumb 
College, Washington, when before the Royal 
Commission, gave as his evidence : 

**The sign and gesture language was in no respects 
inferior, but in many respects superior, to articulate speech, 
as a means of communicating ideas, when their whole lives 
were taken into account, in the facility it affords for free and 
unrestrained interccurse.” 


This picturesque language, this facile mode of 
communicating ideas and feelings, is best suited for 
religious services and administrations, for lectures, 
debates, etc. 

The Ora/, or what is spoken of as lip-reading, 
consists in deciphering words and sentences by the 
movements of the lips and tongue and expressions 
of the face of a speaker, and training the vocal 
organs to mechanically articulate, first a vowel, 
then a consonant, next a word, then a sentence, 
each associated with an object or picture. 


** Nihil est in intellectu, quod non ante fuerit in sensu.” 


This mode of instruction was known and practised 
to some extent more than two centuries since. 
This is evident by the following piece of quaint 
literature taken from a work entitled “ Philocarpus, 
or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Friend,” published 
by Bulwer, 1648 : 


**A nobleman of great quality in Spain—the younger 
brother of the Constable of Castile, born deaf, was so deaf 


























that if a gun were shot off close to his ear he could not hear 
it. Physicians and chirurgeons had Jong employed all their 
skill, but all in vaine. At last a priest who undertook the 
treating of him, to understand others when they spoke, and 
to speak himself, for which attempt at first he was laughed 
at, yet after some years he was looked upon as if he had 
wrought a miracle, for the knowledge he had of what they 
said sprang from observing the motion they made with their 
lips, so that he conversed correctly in the light, though they 
whispered never so softly ; and I have seen him at the distance 
of a long chamber’s breadth say words after, that I, standing 
close by the speaker, could not hear a syllable of, but if he 
were in the dark, or if one turned his face out of his sight, 
he was capable of nothing one said.” 


What is now known as the Pure Oral System 
consists of lip-reading and vocal articulation, all 
signs and gestures as far as possible excluded, and 
the finger alphabet absolutely disused. 

This mode of training the mental faculties and 
cultivating articulate speech was not much known, 
or at least not much practised, in this country 
until the year 1867. At that date, by the bene- 
volence and personal efforts of the late Baroness 
Meyer de Rothschild and Mr. Van Praagh of 
Rotterdam, it was introduced and taught here. 

From the time of, and as a result of, the Inter- 
national Convention of Deaf-Mute Instructors at 
Milan in 1880, this mode of instruction has 
become the most popular, and is now adopted in 
most, if not all, educational institutions in Europe. 
It secures the beneficent result of restoring to 
their normal position in society that very large 
section of the so-called deaf and dumb—the sem- 
deaf, those who have some hearing ; and the semi- 
mute, those who have acquired some speech pre- 
vious to becoming deaf. 

Educating and training the mental faculties of 
the congenitally deaf, those whose brain-centre 
for speech has never been reached by the tones 
of the human voice through the medium of the 
auditory nerve, this system of instruction partakes 
much of the nature of a Herculean labour. 

Natural endowments of a high order, quick 
mental perception, good eyesight, commencing the 
work at the age of six or seven, close and con- 
tinuous application, both on the part of a specially 
trained teacher as well as of the pupil, for eight or 
ten years, seem all essential towards securing any- 
thing like a practical and useful mastery of this 
new faculty. By thus bringing the vocal organs 
into play, the air-passages and lungs are 
strengthened and the whole constitution in- 
vigorated. 

The Combined System is where the education is 
carried on by signs and gestures, language, and 
writing ; together with lip-reading and articulation 
as accomplishments. 

For this mode of instruction it is claimed that 
it affords the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Be this as it may, like everything else where the 
attention is divided, it fails in the efficiency which 
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is attained by the sign or oral system when studied 
and practised separately. 

The State in all European and American 
countries, and in many of the Dependencies of 
Great Britain, has long considered its deaf and 
dumb subjects “Wards of the commonwealth,” 
and made annual financial grants towards their 
maintenance and education. In the realms ot 
Great Britain and Ireland these afflicted subjects 
of her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria have, until 
the present year, been left almost entirely to private 
benevolence. 

A Bill, having for its objects the making better 
provision for the elementary education of blind 
and deaf children in England and Wales, was 
prepared and brought before Parliament in 1893 
by Mr. A. Acland and Mr. Mundella. It quickly 
received the Royal Assent, and came into opera- 
tion in January of the present year. 

The Committee of Council on Education during 
the past month arranged to make grants at the rate 
of three guineas and two guineas a year for each 
deaf child who has attended a certified school for 
not less than one complete month during the 
school year, provided that his or her attainments 
in general and technical subjects are found to be 
satisfactory, regard being had to “necessary” dis- 
qualifications. 

Seventeen of the Board-school centres in the 
Metropolis and others in the provinces have sepa- 
rate classes for these defective children. ‘They 
are mostly taught on the pure oral system. ‘Those 
not making satisfactory progress in language are 
after a time transferred to special classes on the 
sign-manual system. 

Many associations and institutions exist for the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of adults after 
quitting school, and for those of advanced age. 

The chief of these is Zhe Royal Association in 
aid of the Deaf and Dumb. It was founded in 1840, 
and now has its chief centre in the west of this 
Metropolis. It is of the nature of a missionary 
society. It has its chaplains, missionaries, and 
honorary lay-helpers. 

It provides religious and secular instruction 
and attendance of the sick and others, under the 
direction of parochial clergy, at their homes through- 
out Greater I.ondon. 

Thus by the developments of science and 
educational opportunities of the present century, 
particularly of the Victorian era, the long- 
neglected deaf-mute class has been brought 
from the gloom of social isolation into the bright 
light of intelligence, and rendered capable of “ hold- 
ing its own” and competing, and that success- 
fully too, with those in full possession of all the 
five senses of organic life and mental culture, in 
science, in the fine arts, in commerce, and most 
of the undertakings of industrial life. 
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‘* ANOTHER DRILL WILL TAP IT.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE WIDOW. 


** Can those we have loved forget ? 
We call, and they answer not again: 
Do they love—do they love us yet?” 


Hemans. 
\| RS. TENANT stood at the door of the Den 


** As one that hath been stunned, 
And. is of sense forlorn.” 


Mrs. Brown hastened to her support, or she would 
have fallen to the floor. Water and air from an 
open door revived her, but she was unable to give 
any account of her experiences in the shut-up room. 
To Mrs. Brown’s alarmed inquiries, “What did 
you see, ma’am? What was it?” she replied only 
by gestures which commanded silence. 

.The comfortable aspect of Mrs. Brown’s kitchen, 
to which she presently retired, together with a cup 


of tea such as Mrs. Brown was in the habit of 


brewing for her own refreshment, helped to restore 
the lady to herself ; but she could not be induced 


to speak, and presently the fly was brought round 
from the stable yard, and Mrs. Tenant was driven 
home. 

On the following day she made another visit to 
the hills in order to inspect the work which Arthur 
had described to her. The excavations had now 
assumed considerable proportions, and Mrs. Tenant, 
leaving her carriage by the roadside, walked round 
the quarry and looked down into its depths. A 
deep gully had been opened and a ledge of rock 
laid bare, in which was a rough cavity, not yet 
sufficiently exposed to show whether it was a natural 
irregularity in the formation of the rock, or a result 
of human labour. 

“That’s the spot, ma’am,” said a voice at her 
elbow, as she stood peering into this cave or crevice. 
“Sorry I startled you, ma’am.” 

Adam Todd had approached more silently than 
he was aware, treading with slow and feeble steps 
upon the turf. 

“Very sorry, I am,” he repeated ; “and I ask 
your pardon, ma’am.” 

“T am glad to see you, Todd,” Mrs. Tenant 











“T am a little nervous and upset just 


answered. 
now—that is all.” 
“They have hit upon the right place, ma’am, I 


do believe,” he said. “That there is the mouth of 
the old waterway. It was begun a hundred years 
ago or more. How far it goes in, nobody knows 
as yet. ‘That’s where the twoad were found, with 
the twoadstone in his head. You heard about that, 
I daresay ?” 

“Yes, Todd ; I have heard of it.” 

“You never saw it then, ma’am ?” 

“No, I never saw it.” 

“Then I’m afraid you never will.” 

Mrs. Tenant made no reply. The toadstone did 
not interest her ; she had heard but little about it ; 
but Todd went on— 

“Unless they gets a hole through into the pit to 
let the water out. They might find it then. You 
know, ma’am, as Mr. Tenant had it in his pocket 
that sad day when the crane and him went down 
together into the pit. Mr. Arthur hopes to recover 
the body and have it buried decent in the church- 
yard.” 

“You think, then, that my husband certainly 
perished in that accident ? ” 

“ There can’t be much doubt about that, ma’am,” 
said Todd gravely. ‘ You think so yourself, ma’am, 
don’t you?” 

Mrs. Tenant was silent, and Todd, understanding 
that the subject must be painful to her, did not 
again allude to it. He led her, at her own desire, 
through the rough way which had been opened to 
the mouth of the supposed tunnel. 

“There has been a deal of work done to get so 
far,” he said, “but the difficultest part is yet to 
come. It will have to be made small, the tunnel 
will, to save labour; and in such places there’s 
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MRS. TENANT HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH HEK LAWYER. 


scarce room for a man to stand upright. When 


they gets to the solid rock they will have to blast 
it; and there’s always the risk of a fall from the 
roof. But with proper care these dangers may be 
guarded against, and there’s not so much risk as 
you would think.” 
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* But men have lost their lives in this place 
already,” Mrs. Tenant urged. 

** A hundred years agone that was.” 

“What's to prevent it happening now ?” 

Todd was silent. 

“T hope Arthur will have nothing to do with it,” 
she said. 

“Mr. Arthur is very keen upon it. To see him 
throw off his coat and go in, working like a navvy, 
is wonderful. He never seemed to care much for 
work at one time. Now he’s ready for anything ; 
and it ’grees wi’ him too. He’s getting hale and 
stout, and looks noble.” 

Mrs. Tenant thought sadly of her dream. She 
could recognise, as she thought, in this spot the 
scene of that visionary disaster. Here were the 
hills ; here was the heap of excavated soil ; here 
was the grassy slope over which she had crawled 
on her hands and knees, paralysed with alarm ; 
here was the low culvert or tunnel fram which the 
half-stifled voice of her son had cried to her for 
help. She groaned within herself as she thought 
of it. Arthur had nearly perished not long ago in 
a work of this description. He must not again run 
into danger. What was he doing it for? To 
prove the death of his father. That seemed to be 
his first object ; and to satisfy her, the only person 
who still doubted that he was indeed drowned in 
the pit. 

And now she was herself convinced : at all events 
she would no longer deny or dispute the fact. 

Mrs. Tenant called at Mr.. Weaver's office on 
her way home, and had an interview with her 
lawyer. Without giving him any reasons for the 
change that had taken place in her opinion, she 
begged him to take the proper steps, without any 
more delay, to prove her husband's death. 

“ There will be no difficulty, 
Mrs. Tenant, I dare say, if you 
make none. You are satisfied 
at last, I hope.” 

“ Satisfied ! Well, Mr. 
Weaver, I am convinced, per- 
suaded ; let that suffice.” 

“'l'o be sure ; the evidence, 
though merely circumstantial, 
is complete.” 

“T can bring no evidence 
whatever, Mr. Weaver.” 

“We won't call upon you, 
ma’am, if we can help it. The 
Directors will be satisfied, I 
feel sure. ‘They will pay the 
money.” 

“That is not the only thing, 
Mr. Weaver.” 

“ Not the only. thing ?” 

“The work at the pit must 


cease. ‘They are making a 
tunnel there to draw off the 
water. It is a work of danger, 


and it must be stopped.” 
“Mr. Arthur is very eager about it.” 
“Chiefly to set at rest the question of his fathér’s 
death.” ' 
“Yes. So I believe.’ 
“I no longer dispute it, and Arthur will now 
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have no sufficient motive for proceeding with the 
work, except, it may be, to recover his poor father’s 
remains and to give them Christian burial. But 
that must not be done at the risk of his own life. 
My dear husband would have been the first to 

rotest against it.” 

“Well, Mrs. Tenant, you are right so far, I dare 
say. You will settle that with your son, no doubt.” 

“Yes, I will settle that with my son. ‘The work 
must be stopped. His father would not like him 
to risk his life, Iam sure. It would disturb him 
rather than give him rest. If those who are gone 
from us can know anything of what goes on in this 
world, the danger that a son incurs in trying to 
recover his father’s poor remains would be enough 
to bring him back again —as —-but—-” 
“Quite so,” Mr. Weaver cxclaimed ; “ quite 
so.” 

“There must be nothing more done at that 
excavation, Mr. Weaver.” 


The first thing that Arthur Tenant noticed when 
he came downstairs next morning was that his 
father’s hat and stick had been removed from their 
customary place on the hat-stand. That was signi- 
ficant. He had been informed of his mother’s 
visits to the hillside and to Pierremont, but did not 
know what had been her special object in going 
thither. A headstone had been talked about for 
his brother’s grave, and he thought it probable that 
his mothé? had gone to the little churchyard. He 
was not left long in doubt as to the object and 
result of his mother’s visit. 

“T have been to see Mr. Weaver,” she said, after 
breakfast. ‘“ He is going to take the necessary steps 
for recovering the money due to us from the 
Insurance Company.” 

‘“‘T am very glad to hear it,” Arthur replied ; his 
countenance also reflecting his satisfaction. 

‘“‘T don’t know why you should be glad, my dear 
Arthur,” said his mother, with a look of displeasure. 

“Well, you know, of course,” he said, and hesi- 
tated. 

“Yes, of course ; it means that your poor father 
is really gone from us for ever. You can’t be glad 
of that, Arthur, I should think.” 

“ If I could bring him back I would,” said Arthur 
sadly. 

“ Don’t talk so ; don’t hint at such a thing,” said 
his mother, with marked uneasiness. 

“ Then let us look the fact in the face, mother.” 

“T am doing so, Arthur ; I ought to have done 
it Sooner. I have seen Mr. Weaver, and have given 
him instructions ; and I am going this morning to 
Douler’s in the Market Place, to order some things 
for myself. It is quite a grief and reproach to me 
now that I did not do it months ago. I am 
ashamed for anyone to see me as I am.” 

The good lady took a view of herself in the glass, 
and shook her head mournfully, thinking of the 
widow’s cap with which it ought to have been 
crowned. 

“Tt’s three months now since your poor father 
departed ; and if it had not happened that we were 
already in mourning for poor Herbert, we might 
have been going about as usual, in all the colours 
of the rainbow, or, at any rate, without a bit of black 


about us. It hurts me to think of it, but it is not 
too late. Of course I shall make it very deep now ; 
as much or even more so than if it had just 
happened. No one shall say that I am wanting 
in respect for your father’s memory, now that I 
know that he is really dead.” 

“How do you know it now any more than 
before ?” Arthur asked. 

**T am assured of it, Arthur. Let that suffice. 
Don’t ask me how or why; and don’t, don't, I 
entreat you, begin yourself to doubt it.” 

Arthur found his mother difficult to understand. 
Whether he spoke of his father’s death as certain, 
or as open to doubt, it seemed equally to displease 
her. So he held his tongue. ° 

“IT went yesterday to look at that place where 
you have been digging,” Mrs. Tenant said presently. 
“ It’s exactly what I saw in my dream, Arthur. Cd 
Todd was there, and he told me all about it. You 
must give that up, Arthur.” 

“That would be a great pity, mother: the 
quarries might be valuable, if we could get at the 
stone ; besides which 7 

“TI know what you mean. Of course the poor 
remains of your dear father should be recovered 
if possible ; but the risk would be too great. He 
would not wish it himself. Think of what has 
happened already in the gravel-pit. You nearly lost 
your life there. If anything of that sort should 
happen to you, it would be enough to bring your 
poor father back once more. It is dreadful to say 
so, but facts are not fancies. Better let him rest 
where he is than run such risks, Arthur. No; you, 
at all events, must have nothing more to do with 
such hazardous work. You are not strong enough 
for it. And you, Elsie, my dear, must leave off going 
to Mrs. Bland’s. ‘There will be no need for it, now 
that Pierremont is let, and that money coming to 
us from the Insurance Office. You had better let 
Mrs. Bland know at once that you will give up your 
engagement.” 

“* Mrs. Bland is from home, mother : the children 
would have no one but the nurse to look after them.” 
“The nurse is the proper person, at their age.” 

“ Indeed she is not, mother.” 

“1 don’t think you ought to contradict me in that 
way, Elsie.” 

‘I did not mean to contradict you, mother ; but 
you don’t know the nurse as I do, and can hardly 
judge of her fitness.” 

“T don’t wish to judge anyone,” said her mother ; 
“nor should you, my dear Elsie.” 

Elsie thought it best to say no more. 

“Tam going to take you both to the seaside,” her 
mother went on: “it is necessary for Arthur, after 
his accident ; and now there will be no difficulty 
about it.” 

* Don’t go on my account,” Arthur exclaimed ; 
“T am as right as a trivet.” 

“TI don’t know how right a trivet may be,” Mrs. 
Tenant replied gravely. “I was going to say it is 
necessary for Elsie also ; she never was strong, and 
all these troubles and alarms are bad for her.” 

“Don’t consider me,” cried Elsie. “I am quite 
well and strong now.” 

“Then, my dear Elsie,” said her mother decidedly, 
“Tam not. A change is necessary for us all after 























so many changes. SolI beg you will make no more 
difficulties.” 

After that neither Arthur nor his sister could offer 
any further objection to their mother’s proposal. 
She was nervous and irritable ; and it was not to 
be wondered at, considering what griefs and 
anxieties had weighed upon her for months past. 
They did not understand what it was that had so 
strangely affected her during the last two or three 
days, and could only hope that change of air and 
scene might help to restore her to her usual equani- 
mity and health. 

The proposed visit to the seaside was necessarily 
deferred for a few days, the widow’s mourning 
causing some delay. Without it Mrs. Tenant would 
not appear even in church. Elsie also felt that she 
could not forsake her post at Heatherside until Mrs. 
Bland’s return; and there was business to be 
transacted by Mr. Weaver before the money could 
be obtained from the Insurance Office. 

Elsie, though compelled to resign her charge for 
a time, was glad to find that the situation would be 
kept open for her, and that she might return to it 
after her visit to the seaside, which she hoped would 
be of short duration ; and Arthur made a similar 
arrangement with his friend the contractor. 


“We shall go on with that job, Mr. Tenant,” 
Stackpole said. “I have been over again to look 
at the place, and it would be a shame to give it up. 
We can tap the water, I have no doubt ; and I have 
a great call now for slabs and strong slates, such as 
we shall be likely to find deep down in that pit. I 
shall set two or three other men on in a few days, 
and let them keep steadily at it. It will be a work 
of time ; but it will pay, sir,in the end. There’s no 
difficulty about it; the only question now about 
anything in the engineering way is, will it pay? 
Why, sir, I could pump the ocean dry, as I said 
before, if I had anywhere to put the water ; and I 
could make a hole right through the earth for it to 
run into and out at the other side if it would pay. 
So this will be a very small job ; and if we get some 
good stone out of the pit afterwards, why, it will pay, 
sir, and pay well. Anyhow, I'll risk it.” 

Arthur was quite willing that the contractor should 
take the work in hand : he was a practical man for 
a job like this, however hazy some of his ideas 
might be. Mrs. Tenant could make no objection 
as long as her son was safe with her, and had no 
part in the risk and labour. 


It turned out, however, that there was a great deal 
to be done before the affairs at Stonedale could be 
settled ; and Mrs. Tenant had to wait for other 
matters, even more important than the cap and 
gown in which she was to graduate as a widow, 
before she could leave home. 

The Methuselah Insurance Company were not 
so easily dealt with as had been anticipated. 
Although the fact of Mr. Tenant’s death might 
have been admitted at the time, if it had never heen 
denied or disputed, it was not so readily conceded 
now. 

“You see, madam,” Mr. Weaver said, “there has 
beena doubt expressed as to the death of theinsured, 
and the company naturally ask what has heppened 
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to remove that doubt; what new circumstances 
have arisen to substantiate our claim? What am I 
to tell them ?” 

“TI can only say,” Mrs. Tenant answered, “I 
thought then that my hushand was still living, and 
now I am convinced that he is dead.” 

“What has happened to convince you ?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“You have none other but a woman’s reason : 
you think it so because you think it so. Is that the 
case?” 

“TI have reasons, good reasons ; but they are 
not such as I can speak about to anyor.e.” 

“No real evidence, then ?” 

“No; no evidence.” 

“Nothing that you could swear to? 
that I could frame as an affidavit ?” 

“Yes, I could swear to it.” 

“Well, then?” 

“ But I cannot tell you what it is ; 
of it ; cannot put it into writing.” 

“That beats me,” said the lawyer ; “an affidavit 
without any statement of facts—nothing to swear 
to! 1 suppose there really is nothing—nothing 
substantial ?” 

“Qh no; nothing substantial : nothing at all of 
that nature,” Mrs. ‘Tenant said, thinking sadly of her 
dreams and visions. 

“ Then what is to be done ?” 

““T don’t know, Mr. Weaver. You shouldn’t ask 
me. I always thought it was the solicitor’s place to 
say what was to be done.” 

“There’s only one way out of the difficulty,” 
Weaver said. ‘“ The office will require some sort 
of guarantee before paying the money that if, after 
all, the insured should prove to be alive, they may 
recover it, together with interest and all payments 
due up to date.” 

‘I will guarantee that,” said the lady promptly. 

“ Of course ; that would be something,” Weaver 
said, with difficulty suppressing a smile. ‘“ But 
they would require some additional, some collateral 
security. Some one else would have to be bound 
with you.” 

“They are very unreasonable.” 

“Perhaps so; but it’s only business-like, you 
know. They are quite right from their point of 
view. Can you think of anyone who would join 
with you in this guarantee ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Weaver—yourself. I should not like 
to ask a favour of anyone ; and in your case, I 
apprehend, it would be merely a matter of business.” 

“T should be most happy to oblige you, Mrs. 
Tenant , 

“No obligation, Mr. Weaver ; don’t think of it 
in that way, I beg.” 

“ But I really should not be justified, I was going 
to say, in incurring any risk.” 

“What risk could there be? You have always 
maintained that there was no doubt about the 
death.” 

“ As my own opinion, Mrs. Tenant ; but——” 

“Then why hesitate ?” 

Mr. Weaver did not hesitate at all. “I could 
not do it if I would,” he said. ‘I have a partner, 
Mr. Webb—Weaver and Webb, you know ; and 
our deed of partnership forbids either of us to be- 
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come security for a client under any circumstances. 
So you see it is impossible for me to undertake 
the liability, trifling as it may seem. Can you think 
of anyone else ?” 

“ Some of my old friends, perhaps,” said the lady, 
musing, “might like to do it. I used to know so 
many people at Pierremont ; everyone in the 
neighbourhood almost. There are the Marmions. 
They sent a very nice wreath when poor Herbert 
died, all hothouse plants from Covent Garden, and 
would have sent one, I have no doubt, for my poor 
dear husband also if we could have told them 
where to send it : and there’s—dear me! I forget 
her name for the moment ; we used to be so very 
intimate ; I could ask her if I could only remember 
her name. Elsie will know, I dare say : they live 
at the large white house where the peacocks used 
to meet the horses in the drive and frighten them, 
when one went to call. I wish I could remember 
the name.” 

“Well, ma’am, you must think about it and see 
what you can do,” Mr. Weaver said, and he went 
away in despair. 


A day or two after this conversation Mr. Heath 
chanced to meet Elsie on her way home from Mrs. 
Bland’s. It had so chanced once or twice before. 
He was in the habit of going for a stroll along the 
road which led to the pleasant common which he 
called his namesake. Late in the afternoon was 
the time he chose for taking his constitutional ; and 
that, as it happened, was about the hour when Elsie 
left her work at Heatherside and turned her steps 
homeward. It was not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that they should ‘sometimes meet. On the present 
occasion, the evenitig being fine and pleasant, the 
boy Horace had asked leave to accompany his 
governess, and they quitted the direct path to look 
among the wilder parts of the common for speci- 
mens for his aquarium or museum. 

Mr. Heath saw them in the distance and overtook 
them. ‘Two is company, but three is none. So 
the boy soon discovered, and loitered behind, losing 
himself among the gorse and bracken ; and Elsie 
found herself alone with Mr. Heath. 

“Are you going to the seaside very soon?” 
Heath began. 

“T suppose so,” Elsie replied. ‘ There seems to 
be still some difficulty about the insurance money ; 
but I dare say it will be got over. I shall be glad 
to go for some reasons.” 

. “ And glad to come back again, I hope.” 

“Oh yes ; for some reasons.” 

“Tt is very pleasant here,” Heath remarked, 
looking about him with evident enjoyment. “You 
like this heath, don’t you ?” 

* Yes, Mr. Heath 

She hesitated a little, and turned away to hide a 
momentary confusion, fancying that her words might 
seem to have a double, thoughtaccidental, meaning. 
For some moments neither of them spoke : perhaps 
they thought the more. 

“ Have you decided on Brighton ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“T may possibly be able to run down myself for 
two or three days while you are there,” said Heath ; 
adding, after a pause, “ with your permission.” 

» 
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“Why should you say that? I mean—you have 
as much right to go there as we have.” 

“Yes ; as a question of right. I might go to 
the antipodes, or to the North Pole, if it were merely 
a question of right. As it is I would rather go to 
Brighton —unless , 

He did not finish the sentence, except by a look 
into her eyes, and Elsie had no difficulty in com 
pleting it for him. “ Unless you were going there ;” 
that was in substance what Arthur had said —“ Mr. 
Heath would not advise you to emigrate unless he 
were going to emigrate himself.” 

“Where is that boy Horace?” Elsie said, look- 
ing round. 

“Never mind Horace just now,” said Heath. 

But Elsie wanted him, and would not be satisfied 
till she had found him. She would then have kept 
him with her ; but he svon darted off again. 

“Yes,” said Heath, pursuing the former theme, 
“TI should much prefer Brighton under the cir- 
cumstances. You have heard of my good fortune, 
I dare say ?” 

‘I have heard nothing.” 

“A legacy. The loss of a friend, of course, or 
relative rather : one of whom I knew very little, 
and from whom I certainly did not expect so much. 
It makes a great change in my prospects—opens a 
way, I hope, to the fulfilment of my fondest dreams.” 

“Horace! Where is that boy gone again ?” 

“ He is all right. You don’t ask for particulars, 
Elsie. May I call you Elsie? You don’t ask the 
amount.” 

* No.” 

That was all the answer Elsie gave; and it 
seemed to apply to both questions. It was not to 
be présumed that she could have any persona! 
interest in Mr. Heath’s legacy ; and without such 
interest the inquiry he suggested would have seemed 
impertinent. 

“T should like you to know, though,” he said ; 
“ five thousand pounds.” 

“T congratulate you. I am glad.” 

“So am I,” he answered, resting his hand lightly 
on her shoulder. ‘“ May I tell you why?” 

“Horace ! Horace! Where are you?” 

“Here!” was the answer, as the boy ran up to 
her. 

“Don’t run away again,” she said, taking him 
by the hand. “TI think I had better go back with 
him, Mr. Heath, as we are so far from his home.” 

The boy could very well have found his way 
alone, and had done so on former occasions ; but 
Elsie had reasons of her own for accompanying him, 
as Mr. Heath could not fail to perceive. He felt 
himself dismissed, for the present at all events, and 
they shook hands and parted. If he had anything 
more to say, the occasion was evidently not pro- 
pitious for saying it. 

He called at Eden Terrace to see Mrs. Tenant ; 
who told him all that had passed with Mr. Weaver, 
and consulted him as to the propriety of asking 
Squire Marmion or some other of her “ dear five 
hundred friends,” to become security for her in the 
sum of five thousand pounds. 

“T asked Mr. Weaver to sign the bond,” she said, 
“just as a matter of business ; but he has a partner, 
and that places it out of his power.” 
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* Dear me !” said the curate to himself. “ NowI 
have no partner. I only wish I had ; and if I had 
the partner I would choose, that would not prevent 
my doing anything in my power to assist Mrs. 
Tenant ; far from it.” 

He said nothing of this sort to Mrs. Tenant, nor 
did he inform her of his legacy, though he had 
called with that intention ; but he resolved to go 
and see Mr. Weaver, and get more information from 
him, Mrs. ‘Tenant’s ideas being rather hazy. There 
was a hitch somewhere about the payment of the 
insurance money ; that was all that he could make 
out, and if he could assist in the matter, he would 
be very glad to do so. Meantime he gave his voice 
stoutly against application to Squire Marmion, or to 
the very intimate friend whose name could not be 
called to mind, or to anyone else in the neighbour- 
hood of Pierremont. 

“It’s a very curious thing,” Heath reflected 
as he left Mrs. Tenant’s house, after spending a 
pleasant evening there—-“a very curious thing that 
I should have five thousand pounds left to me at 
the very time when they want some one to give 
a guarantee for just that sum. It’s the sort of 
thing one would smile at in a novel and pronounce 
to be absurd and improbable ; but facts don’t wait 
for probabilities. It is so in this case at all events, 
and the money seems to have come to me ex- 
pressly to enable me to help poor Mrs. Tenant out 
of her difficulty.” 


“Tt all depends upon the question whether 
Henry Tenant, the insured, is really dead or not,” 
Mr. Weaver said, when Heath applied to him on 
ihe following morning for advice and information. 
“Tf he is dead, you would run no risk whatever.” 

“ Of course he is dead,” said Heath. 

“We don’t doubt it ; but how are we to prove 
it? Mrs. Tenant has been so determined hitherto 
not to believe it, that the Methuselah directors 
think she must have had a reason for her convic- 
tion, and refuse now to pay the money without 
a guarantee.” 

“What has occurred to alter her opinion ?” 

“She won’t say ; but from what I can gather, it 
seems to be a matter of dreams and visions. She 
has been to Pierremont.” 

“Then she has heard that story about Mr. 
Tenant’s appearance in his Den.” 

“ Just so: and believes it.” 

“ But if he was seen in the house, as the house- 
keeper asserts, after the accident at the pit, would 
not that rather go to prove that he is alive ?” 

“Yes: in a court of law. But Mrs. Tenant 
takes a contrary view of the circumstance, and is 
now fully persuaded that he is dead.” 

“Would the office be satisfied with my gua- 
rantee ?” 

“I daresay they would: you are a substantial 
man.” 

“T hope so. 
a week ago.” 

Then he told Mr. Weaver about his legacy. 

“That will do,” said Weaver cheerfully. “You 
are satisfied, of course, that you incur no risk.” 

“ Quite satisfied, whether or no.” 
“Mrs. Tenant will be bound with you. It is she 


More so, in your sense, than I was 








who would have to refund. You would only be 
liable for deficiencies, whatever happens.” 

“‘Get the thing settled at once then, Mr. Weaver, 
and let them go away to the seaside without more 
worry or delay. Mrs. Tenant realiy seems to want 
a change: she has become so nervous lately.” 

Weaver lost no time in completing the business 
with the Insurance Company, and the money was 
duly paid. There were, however, various claims 
upon it, besides the lawyer’s snipelike bill ; and Mrs. 
Tenant received a much smaller amount than she 
had expected. She never inquired how the affair 
was settled, or who it was that had given the requi- 
site guarantee. It was a matter of business which 
Mr. Weaver had arranged, as he might no doubt 
have doneat once, without making difficulties, if he 
had been so minded. 

As for Arthur and Elsie, they were not informed 
that any guarantee had been either asked or given. 


CHAPTER XV.—MR. HANNIBAL SPRATT. 
** Dost know. this waterfly ?”— Shakespeare. 


RS. TENANT and her party did not stay very 
long at the seaside. Long enough, however, 
for Mr. Heath to pay them a visit and to find 

an opportunity while wandering along the seashore, 
which was not much frequented at that time of the 
year, to ask that question of Elsie which a few 
weeks earlier had been evaded as ill timed. At 
most of our fashionable watering-places the parade 
is usually preferred to the sands or the rocks, the 
equipages and promenaders to the shrimps and 
crabs ; even the blare of a German band is more 
generally attractive than the soft whisperings of the 
shingle as it runs lightly down the slope at the 
touch of the advancing tide to meet the rippling 
waves. But there are exceptions to this rule ; and 
the exceptions appear most frequently in the form 
or forms of a lover and his lass, sauntering along 
side by side, enjoying the sweet sounds and sights 
around them in an unconscious, dreamy sort of 
way, having ears and eyes only for each other's 
words and features. 


‘* There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream.” 


But the dreamers must be alone and undisturbed. 

Mrs. Tenant kept much indoors. She could not 
stir out without carrying on her person a large 
expanse of crape; and however wholesome and 
invigorating the sea air might be for herself, it was 
not good for the crape—it took the crispness out 
of it and spoilt it. Therefore Mrs. ‘Tenant never 
went down to the margin of the deep. Arthur 
was interested in the shipping and had made 
boating acquaintances, and usually went away 
by himself somewhere ; so it came to pass that Mr. 
Heath and Elsie were generally left to themselves, 
and were very well contented with their lot. 

It happened sometimes that other “dreamers” 
crossed their path ; but that was only a temporary 
inconvenience. They criticised each other silently, 
no doubt, indulging in a little mental satire at the 
expense of the other pair; but that did no harm 
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to anyone, and probably only made each couple 
better gratified with themselves. 

They were not always free from intrusions of a 
less agreeable kind. On one occasion a gentleman 
of youthful appearance, dressed to perfection, carry- 
ing a gold-headed cane in his hand, and followed by 
a large dog, met them as they sauntered along, and, 





MR. HEATH AND ELSIE WERE GENERALLY LEFT TO THEMSELVES, 


pausing for a moment, fixed his eyes upon Elsie and 
then passed on. Presently he returned and over- 
took them ; he had dropped a glove, he said, and 
was going back to look for it ; not that it signified 
much—a glove was only a glove, and gloves were 
not very expensive. He showed one lemon-coloured 
glove upon his left hand ; the other Elsie thought 
she could see peeping out of his coat pocket. He 
then made some remark about the weather. He 
had come down from London for the day to give 
his dog a bath. Neptune was a first-rate water dog. 
He would swim across the Serpentine and back ; 
he would fetch and carry ; a splendid water dog 
he was. There was no water wide enough for him 
in London, so he had brought him down there to 
give him a look at the sea, and was going to send 
him in. 

Mr. Heath pointed to a convenient spot at some 
distance, from which to “take off,” wishing all the 
while that the dapper little man would take himself 
off also ; but his hints were of no avail. 

“You must come and look at him,” said the 
proud owner of the dog : “ you must come and see 
him swim.” 

He addressed himself chiefly to Elsie, taking off 
his tall hat with a sweep towards the ground every 
time he spoke. 

As it seemed impossible to shake off the trouble- 
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some customer, Mr. Heath and Elsie made a show 
of going with him. 

“See now,” he said, “I shall throw my stick into 
the water, and he will go after it and bring it 
back.” 

“T wouldn't do that,” said Heath ; “ it appears to 
bea stick of some value. What if he should refuse 
to fetch it?” 

“ Refuse—never ! Nep is too well trained, you 
will see, miss. Here, Nep, Nep, Nep!” 

Neptune answered his master’s call, eager ap- 
parently to go anywhere and do anything. 

The stranger made his way to a convenient spot 
at the water’s edge, and flung the stick thence into 
the sea. 

“There, Nep! see there! There, Nep! Good 
dog; goin, then! There, Nep, there!” 

“He doesn’t seem to see it,” said Heath. 

The dog did not certainly seem to see the 
advantage of going into the water, whether he saw 
the stick or not. No amount of urging or coaxing 
would induce him to wet more than his feet and 
legs. 

“ He’s not been used to salt water, you see, miss,” 
said his master. ‘ But he’ll goin presently. Here, 
Nep! Good dog ; hi! ho! Get in, you brute, do.” 

The “ brute” went a little farther into the sea 
and put his head down for a drink ; after which he 
turned tail and positively refused to go into the 
water at all. 

“Go in, I tell you ! get in, you brute! go fetch 
—do you ’earme? Ar-r-r-r! Come here, sir !” 

But the dog, instead of obeying his now angry 
master, stood at a distance and seemed inclined 
to go away altogether if he had known where to go 
to. 

“It’s a valuable stick. I had it from abroad. 
I wouldn’t lose it for five pounds. What am I to 
do?” 

He looked about him for a boat ; but no boat 
was within hail. The tide was running out, and 
the stick seemed to be receding every minute farther 
from the shore. 

“ Nep, you brute!” he cried again. “Come here, 
sir !” 

Neptune justified the epithet by removing a little 
farther off and sitting down again to watch what 
his master would do. 

There seemed to be no help for it. If the stick 
was to be recovered, its owner must himself go 
after it. He took off his spats, his boots, and his 
stockings, and turned up his trousers ; and having 
bprrowed Mr. Heath’s walking-stick, began a perilous 
journey over the rocks, which were covered with long 
slippery seaweed, rising a little above the surface 
of the water. The “purses” crackled under his 
naked feet ; the seaweed slid hither and thither as 
he stepped cautiously upon it ; and now and then 
a star-fish or a jelly-fish or a crab retaliated when 
trodden upon.. But the little man went on, slipping 
and stumbling, in spite of all difficulties. 

The water was cold, but not deep. If the bottom 
had been level or sandy, his task would have been 
comparatively easy. Mr. Heath and Elsie stood 
on dry land watching him, not a little amused. 
They would perhaps have taken the opportunity to 
escape, but Heath waited for his stick which the 
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other man had borrowed, and also to see the progress 
and result of the adventure. 

The little man was already within a yard or two 
of his stick, and was reaching out after it, when he 
suddenly disappeared almost entirely from view. 
His feet had slipped beyond recovery, and he found 
himself in a sitting posture with only his head and 
shoulders above water. 

“T think I ought to go and help him,” said 
Heath. 

“Qh, no; he is in no danger. 
scrambled up again.” 

“ Are you hurt?” Heath shouted. 

“No, not hurt ; but it’s very cold,” he shouted 
back. “In for a penny, in for a pound,” he cried, 
as if he would make a joke of it. While he was 
yet speaking he slipped again, falling this time 
on his hands and knees, with only his head above 
water. 

The dog had now approached the water’s edge, 
and was running to and fro, whining. At a word from 
Heath he plunged in, and, leaping and swimming, 
approached his master, knocking him down once 
more in his anxiety to be of service to him. 

There was, of course, no danger whatever, and 
the spectators, of whom by this time there was a 
goodly number, did not hesitate to show their appre- 
ciation of the sport. 

Man and dog got safe to shore at last, and even 
the stick was recovered, Neptune yielding a ready 
obedience now that he had made his first plunge, 
and jumping about with the cane in his mouth, 
greatly delighted at having rendered such good 
service to his master: in return for which he 
received only abuse and threats. 

“Lie down, you brute! Won't I give it to you 
when I get hold of you! Bring the stick here, sir.” 

Neptune knew better than that. He dropped 
the stick at a safe distance, and stood aloof as 
before. 

“What am I todo?” said the unfortunate man. 
“T’m wet through, up to the neck. Came down 
from London for the day: nothing to change. Oh, 
my ! how cold it is.” 

“Come home with me,” said Heath, taking 
compassion on him, though he could scarcely refrain 
from laughing. ‘I can fit you out while your 
things are dried.” 

“T could go to an hotel,” said the other hesita- 
tingly. “I could borrow things there of the 
landlord or of the waiter ; but I would rather not 
if I could help it.” 

“Come with me, then. Slip on your boots ; 
never mind your spats. Our lodgings are very near. 
What are you looking for ?” 

He was struggling to get something out of his 
pocket, and presently brought forth a piece of sofi, 
wet pasteboard, which he presented to Elsie. 

“Spratt my name is,” he said—* Han-nan-ibal 
Spratt.” 

“I’m afraid you are very cold and uncomfortable,” 
Elsie said, as he walked along with difficulty, his 
dripping garments squeaking at every step. 

“Yes, miss—cold and uncomfor-bub-ble.” 

“ Here we are!” said Heath, leading him to the 
house where they were lodging. 
Mrs. Tenant was at the window. 


See, he has 


They saw her 
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throw up her hands and turn away, and she met 
them a minute later in the passage with loud cries 
of alarm, and fell upon Mr. Spratt’s neck, not 
doubting that this was her son Arthur, capsized at 
Jast in one of those little boats of which he was so 
fond, and brought home half-drowned. 

“Oh dear,” she cried, when made aware of her 
mistake. “It’s so dark here in the passage. Then 
where is Arthur? Where is your brother? What 
have you done with him? Why have you brought 
this man home instead of Arthur ?” 

‘“* Arthur is quite safe,” said Elsie. 

“Then why is he not here? No, Arthur is 
drowned ; you are deceiving me. Oh dear, dear, 
dear! Why would he go in those nasty sailing- 
boats !” 

It was with difficulty they could persuade the 
poor anxious lady that Mr. Spratt’s accident was 
not due to any sailing-boat, nor connected in any 
way whatever with Arthur’s doings. 

“Then why,” she asked, “ have you brought this 
person here? Who is he ?—the boatman ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Spratt ; “I’m not the bo-bo- 
boatman.” 

“ Horrid creature !” 

“ Madam ! 

“The dog, I mean. See, he has pushed up 
against me, all wet and dirty.” 

“T am very sorry, ma’am ; I beg the dog’s pup- 
pardon ; I mean I beg pup-pardon for the dog.” 

“ But where’s Arthur? What has happened to 
Arthur?” 

“Nothing, mother,” said her son, appearing at 
that moment in the little passage in which they were 
still assembled. 

“Oh, Arthur, you have given me such a shock ! 
How could you? Why will you run such risks?” 

“There was no risk, mother.” 

“No risk! Look at this person.” 

“ He was not in a boat. He would have been all 
right if he had gone for a sail, instead of staying 
ashore.” ; 

“ Promise me, my dear boy, that you will not go 
sailing again.” 

Mr. Spratt was accommodated with a change of 
garments while his own were hung up to dry before 
the kitchen fire. Mr. Heath’s clothes were much 
too large for him, and he did not like to be 
seen wearing them ; especially by Miss Tenant. 
The contents of his pockets were put to dry in the 
fender ; and before he left, well warmed inside and 
out, he distributed cards to each of his new friends— 
business cards: “Spratt, Son, and Salter, ship 
brokers andagents, Thames Street, E.c.” expressing 
in earnest terms his gratitude for the kindness they 
had shown him, and his desire to make some return 
for it if it should be in his power. 

“If ever I can do anything for you, do write to 
me— Hannibal Spratt, junior. We do a deal with 
shipping. Agencies everywhere almost ; at all the 
seaports abroad. ‘Take care of the card ; and if I 

can do anything at any time—— Where is the 
dorg ?” 

The dorg was waiting for him in the kitchen. 
“ He has been well taken care of,” Elsie said. 

“TI don’t doubt it, miss : love me, love my dorg, 
you know, if I may say so.” 


Mrs. Tenant exclaimed. 
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He seemed confused ; but endeavoured to hide 
it by patting the dog’s head. 

“ He’s a good dorg—a valuable dorg. You saw 
how he went into the water to pull me out. He 
didn’t care for a stick—wouldn’t go after a stick ; 
but when it was me he could see the difference,” 

“That was very sagacious of him,” Arthur said. 

“Yes ; wasn’tit?” Spratt answered innocently. 

They fondled the dog, perhaps to hide their 
amusement. 

“ He’s a handsome dorg, and a sensible dorg, 
isn’t he?” said Spratt. 

“Yes, very.” 

* T wouldn’t part with him for any money. And 
yet, and yet, as you seem to like him so much, miss, 
I shouldn’t mind making you a present of him. I 
shouldn’t really, if you would let me come some- 
times and see him, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, no ; I couldn’t deprive you of him.” 

“Do, miss. Take him and keep him. I should 
really be very happy if you would ; and so would 
Nep —the happiest dorg in the world. Ah, yes ; he 
would indeed. Do let me leave him.” 

The prompt refusal of this generous offer seemed 
to overwhelm the little man. He had perhaps in 
his own mind rung changes on the familiar saying, 
“Love me, love my dog ; Love my dog, love me.” 

“Well,” he said at last, “I must go. We shall 
meet again, I hope. I'll write to you as svon as 
I get home, and if I can do anything for you, miss, 
or for—anyone, I shall be so glad.” 

And so, with his spats duly arranged, his gold- 
headed cane in his hand, and his dog at his heels, 
Mr. Spratt went away to catch the last train for 
London. He felt his garments rather tight about 
him, dried as they had been in haste before the 
kitchen fire. It was unfortunate that he should 
have presented such an appearance. Mr. Heath’s 
clothes had been turned up at the wrists and 
ankles, and were loose and baggy ; but even that 
was better, Spratt reflected, than having to borrow 
from a waiter. The limp dress coat, the shiny 
black trousers, and the white waistcoat, would have 
been very objectionable, though, to be sure, Miss 
Tenant—Elsie—would not have been there to see 
him. Elsie! it was a pretty name. He wondered 
whether he should ever call her by it. “Elsie, Elsie ; 
yes,” he said to himself, “ it’s a very pretty name. 
That parson fellow seemed to think so too. I 
wonder whether she is as fond of him as he seems 
to be of her.” 

A few days later Miss Tenant received a packet 
from Mr. Spratt, containing a photograph of the 
dog—the dog, at all events, was the most con- 
spicuous figure, but Spratt was also there at 
full length. A few lines accompanied the gift, 
begging her acceptance of it for the dog’s sake, and 
repeating his offer of the animal itself—if Elsie 
should change her mind and wish to have him. 

“Of course you must write and decline the offer,” 
Mrs. Tenant said ; “and thank him for the photo- 
graph. It was kind of him to send it.” 

In spite of such little interruptions as these, Mr. 
Heath and Elsie found sufficient opportunity for 
exchange of confidences ; and before the curate 
returned to his duties he had placed an engagement 
ring on Elsie’s finger, and she had given him a 
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locket with her face in front and a lock of her hair 
at the back, according to natural arrangement. It 
was “lifelike” Arthur said, as he turned it round 
and round, “especially the hair, and its position.” 

Very little was said about marriage ; for Mrs. 
Tenant’s nerves were still unstrung, and it was 
doubtful whether she would make up her mind to 
spare her daughter. She consented reluctantly to 
the engagement, and only hoped they might be 
happy ; but the tears she let fall and the mournful 
tone in which she uttered her good wishes, while 
spreading out the folds of her crape and stroking 
it lightly with her hand, as if she loved it, were no: 
of happy augury. 


CHAPTER XVI.-—THE DEPTHS EXPLORED. 
** Found only that he was not to be found.”—Covw/er. 


" W* have kept steadily on with our work at the 
‘Y Death Hole, Mr. Arthur, while you have 
been away. We're getting nicely into the 
rock now. ‘Those fellows who began the tunnel a 
hundred years ago must have known what they 
were about: they chose the right place and got their 
levels correct, and had made good way too. There 
was a fall of stone from the roof and some lives 
lost, I suppose, and that stopped them. We have 
got a long way beyond their drive, and shall be into 
the pit itself in a few days, if all goes well. You 
must come out and look at it.” 

Arthur not only went and looked at it, but, 
following the boy Kelly’s lead, crept on his hands 
and knees along the narrow drift which had been 
excavated. It went for the most part in a straight 
line, but turned aside a little in one or two places 
where fissures in the rock gave greater facilities to 
the workmen. By such deflections the light fromthe 
entrance was soon cut off, and indeed the forms of 
those who explored the narrow passage would have 
been sufficient alone to obstruct any rays of daylight 
which might otherwise have penetrated. Looking 
back over his shoulder, Arthur could at first see a 
small circle of light behind him, as when one looks 
through the wrong end of a telescope ; but this soon 
disappeared, and they would have been in total 
darkness but for the candles fastened to their hats, 
which showed the rugged side of the passage 
glistening with the water which percolated through 
the stones and dropped down on to the floor over 
which they were creeping. 

“This is where the twoad was found,” said Ben, 
rising to his feet as they reached a sort of chamber 
higher and wider than the rest of the tunnel. 
“ Here the rock fell down from above, as you can 
see ; you can stand upright here, with room over- 
head to spare. ‘Two men were killed just here. 
We didn’t find no bones nor nothing ; so I suppose 
they was got out somehow. There was some one 
came to dig for ’em, like there was for me at the 
sandpit, I daresay. Like enough one was killed in 
trying to save the other ; as might have happened 
somewhere else. It wasn’t sand as fell on them, 


but solid rock, and we had a job to break it up 
before we could get through it.” 

“This, then, is the end of the first bore,” said 
Arthur. 

















“Yes, sir; and this is where our work really 
began. It was easy enough getting so far: after 
this it was all solid rock, and hard as granite a’most. 
When you're ready we will go on again.” 

The new drift had been made a little higher and 
larger than the older section, and they were able 
now to walk, though not erect, carrying their candles 
in their hands. ‘They had not gone many yards 
before a light was visible in the distance, and two 
men were seen at work, one of them wielding a 
heavy hammer, with which he struck the head of an 
iron drill which the other held in his hands, turning 
it half round at every stroke. By this process a hole 
was cut or chipped away not much larger than the 
bore of a musket, to the depth of two or three feet. 

They ceased working when Arthur approached, 
glad to rest, for the atmosphere was oppressive. 
The man with the hammer proved to be Much 
Adams, chosen for that work on account of his 
diminutive proportions. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Arthur,” he said, wiping 
his brow with his naked arm, when by the dim light 
of the candles he had recognised the new comer. 
“This here’s warm work, this is. ‘There won’t be 
a deal more of it, that’s a comfort.” 

“ Have you neatly got through ?” 

“T reckon we have, sir. We shall know more 
about it presentiy—we shall be ready for another 
blow just now.” 

Arthur watched the process of clearing out the 
holes that had been drilled and charging them with 
gunpowder ; he saw the fuse put in and the bores 
choked and rammed, and then they all made their 
way to the mouth of the tunnel, except Much 
Adams, who remained behind tv ignite the fuse. 

After a few anxious moments he came after them, 
crawling along at a great pace on his hands and 
toes, like a huge spider. They went then to a 
point on the brink of the pit from which they could 
look down at the water, and waited there to see 
the effect of the explosion. 

Some minutes passed. 

“‘T hope it hasn’t missed fire,” said Adams. “It 
ought to have blowed before now. I don’t want to 
have to go in there again to look at it. That's 
how accidents happen. It might go off unexpected, 
and I should be blowed out like a ball out of a 
cannon.” 

‘““You must not run any risk, Adams.” 

“T don’t want to if I can help it, sir. 
that !” 

The water on which their eyes were fixed was 
seen to quiver—a vibration only, which would have 
escaped notice but for the light which happened 
to be shining down upon it. At the same instant 
a muffled roar was heard, and a volume of smoke 
burst from the mouth of the tunnel. 

“Thanks be!” said Adams. “It ain’t far off 
from the water now; you saw it tremble like ?” 

“What’s to be done next ?” Arthur asked. 

“The next drill will tap it,” said Stackpole, who 
had now joined the party. “You'll have to be 
very careful.” 

They returned to the mouth of the tunnel. A 
deep trench had been already cut to carry off 
the water, leading it to a brook, whence it would 
make its way into the river ; and precautions had 
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been taken to prevent any large volume of water 
escaping by which the neighbouring fields might 
have been inundated. Adams went into the tunnel 
and returned immediately, black with the smoke, 
and more spider-like than ever. The water was 
fizzing, he said, through cracks in the rock, like so 
many penny squirts—a fact which was presently 
confirmed by the appearance of a slender stream 
issuing from the mouth of the cutting. 

“It comes very slow,” said Adams ; “if we was 
to put another blast of powder in, it would do the 
job at once.” 

‘Slow and sure,” said Todd, who came up at that 
moment. “ You know what letting out of water is 
likened unto—the beginning of strife. Once you let 
it loose, you can’t stopit. Let it be, Much Adams ; 
it will make its own way.” 

“That last fall has half choked up the passage. 
A big block of stone lies right across it.” 

“So much the better,” said Stackpole ; “it will 
check the rush of water when it breaks through 
from the pit. We don’t want it coming all at once.” 

While they were speaking, the stream at their feet 
increased in swiftness and in volume. They be- 
stirred themselves to see that all was clear in the 
trenches, and then stood still, watching the flow of 
the water till evening drew on. 

“We can’t do anything more,” said Stackpole ; 
“it comes slowly, and don’t seem to increase much.” 

“It’s that big stone that lies in the way,” said 
Adams. “A few blows with the hammer would soon 
break it up.” 

“No, Adams,” said the contractor, seeing that 
the little man had grasped his hammer, and was 
about to enter the drift. “Safe and unsafe is two 
different things.” 

“T should like to start it, though. 
me, Ben, and hold the light.” 

“ Ben shall do nothing of the kind,” said Arthur ; 
and Adams threw down his hammer again, with a 
“Thanks be!”—not sorry, it would seem, to have 
escaped further risk. 

“ Where's the dog ?” Arthur said, looking round 
him, as they were about to leave the spot. 

The dog had not been seen for half an hour or 
more. 

“ Looking after rabbits, most likely,” one of them 
said ; but they could see nothing of him, nor did he 
answer his master’s call. 

“‘T hope he has not gone into the tunnel,” said 
Adams. “I see him looking into it: he wouldn’t 
take that for a rabbit-hole, surelie. I druv him out 
once, but he may have gone in again. I hope he 
wasn’t in there when the shot was fired.” 

“ Poor Crusoe !” cried Arthur ; “I do hope he 
hasn’t come to any harm: he was my father’s dog 
a dear, good, faithful dog. I couldn’t bear to lose 
him. Here you, Ben!” 

He was too late: Ben had turned away silently, 
and was already in the tunnel. They called to him 
to return, but could neither see nor hear him. 
Presently a glimmer of light was seen: Ben had 
lighted his candle. ‘The water was only two or three 
inches deep on the floor of the drift, and was flowing 
very slowly ; but it might burst through at any 
moment. Adams would have gone after him, but 


Come with 


Stackpole stopped him ; it would only make retreat 
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more difficult, he said. And they waited, trembling 
with anxiety, for some minutes, sending their voices 
after the venturesome lad, but with no return except 
the murmured echoes from the roof and sides. 

“Give me a light,” said Arthur, unable to bear 
the suspense any longer. 

“Stand back,” Stackpole answered, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘“ You don’t go in there, 
not you.” 

“T shall go,” said Adams resolutely, suiting the 
action to the word. 

But at that moment Ben appeared, dragging the 
dog after him. Crusoe was toall appearance dead ; 
he had been almost suffocated by the smoke, and 
was found lying in the water, which would presently 
have flowed over him. ‘The air revived him, and 
after a few minutes he got up and ran about like a 
wild creature. 

“Thanks be!” said Adams, when he saw that boy 
and dog were both safe. 

‘* He’d have done as much for me,” said Ben, in 
answer to those who reproved him for the risk that 
he had run-—“’Crusoe would himself, let aione his 
master.” 

Although the water continued to run off all night, 
there was no perceptible diminution of it in the pit 
when they returned to the spot next morning. 
Sometimes the stream grew thinner, and then again 
it came on with a rush. On the whole, it rather 
increased than diminished in volume. Adams went 
along the passage, over his ankles in water, and 
could see the jets squirting out through the crevices 
in the rock with great force as from a fire-engine, 
hissing loudly and reverberating as the water struck 
against the roof and sides of the cavity. 

One by one the others went in also to gratify their 
curiosity. Arthur alone held back : he would not, 
for his mother’s sake, incur unnecessary danger. 
He wished, at all events, to be able to assure her 
that he had not done so, and he was not afraid that 
anyone would think the worse of him for such 
carefulness. 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow crept 
in this petty pace from day to day, but the stream 
continued to flow, and the level in the pit was seen 
to sink gradually lower. The mark of the water on 
the rocks, where it had stood so long neariy at one 
level, showed distinctly the progress that was made. 
The tufts of grass and lichens with which the walls 
of the pit were studded, these last imparting a 
beautiful though quiet colour to the stone, were left 
now far above the surface of the pool. The floating 
sticks and leaves drew to one side, clustering to- 
gether over the spot where the water was running 
off ; but there was still a considerable depth re- 
maining. 

“ Patience !” said Stackpole, when he came to 
look at it. “It couldn’t be doing better ; there’s 
no risk to anyone, and the whole thing has been 
done without accident or injury to life or limb.” 

“ Thanks be!” said Much Adams ; “ thanks be !’ 
A sentiment which was more or less general, and to 
which Crusoe would no doubt have responded if he 
had had the gift of thought and speech. Who shall 
say that he had not his own ideas and feelings on 
he subject, though only a dog ? 
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to tell him that the bottom of the pit was visible. 
It was not really the bottom of it, however, but a 
broad ledge or platform which had been left in the 
original workings at one side of the pit, the side 
near to which the crane had been ; and there, lying 
among a heap of dééris, was the broken crane itself, 
now clear of the water. 

Without delay, two labourers descended by a 
ladder and began to clear away the soil around it, 
Arthur watching them, and sometimes joining in 
the work. It was with a feeling akin to awe that 
he turned over the soil or directed the workmen, 
charging them to use their tools with care, lest they 
should by a hasty blow desecrate the human remains 
which he did not doubt were lying at their feet. The 
fragments of the crane or derrick were quickly 
unearthed and removed. The soil had for the 
most part been washed away, leaving only a bed 
of loose stones, which were easily disposed of. At 
every moment, Arthur and his friend the curate 
expected to see some fragment of clothing or other 
token of the ghastly object of which they were in 
search, but nothing of the kind was discovered. 
The work went on, every portion of the dédris being 
carefully inspected as it was cleared away, until the 
rugged surface of the rock was completely exposed. 
Then they stood and looked at one another with 
wondering and inquiring eyes. 

There was still much water in the pit, and there 
were hidden depths ; but it was here that the fall 
of earth and stone had occurred ; and here, if any- 
where, the body of the missing man would have 
been lying. He had been seen standing near the 
old derrick, steadying himself by resting his hand 
upon it ; and if he had fallen with it, he could not 
have been carried away beyond the broad platform 
on which that was lying. If, on the other hand, he 
had not gone down with that, there was no reason 
to suppose that he had fallen into the pit atall. No 
trace of his remains nor of his clothing could be 
found. ‘The conclusion forced itself upon them 
that he was still alive, or at all events that he had not 
perished there in the way that had been supposed. 


Arthur felt now that his chief interest in the pit 
was at an end. He had scarcely thought of it at all 
as a source of profit. Stackpole had naturally taken 
that view of it, and was very well satisfied with the 
result of his enterprise. A large supply of valuable 
stone was already laid bare, and by the use of proper 
pumping apparatus, even the depths could be emp- 
tied, and the water discharged through the tunnel. 

“Tt will pay, Mr. Arthur, it will pay,” he said. 
But Arthur turned away with his friend and almost 
brother, Heath, and talked with him of all that 
was in his heart. 

“There is hope, then, after all, that my father 
still lives,” he said. ‘ My mother was right ; and 
yet she believes now with no less absolute convic- 
tion that he is dead.” 

“You know what led to that change,” said 
Heath. 

“T suppose it was the story of his appearance 
in the spirit, as she believes, after the accident.” 

“ That and her dreams. ‘The dreams are not 
to be wondered at. ‘The question was constantly 


At length, one morning, Arthur received a message 
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before her in her waking hours, and the same 
thoughts would naturally recur to her in sleep. ‘I 
had a dream which was not all a dream ’—that is 
true of most dreams, I think.” 

“There may have been some truth in that story, 
after all,” said Arthur. “ Mrs. Burley may possibly 
have seen what she described. My father may 
have returned to the house—more likely in the 
body than out of it. She saw him enter.” 

“No doubt it was himself.” 

“* But she did not see him go away again ; and 
we have never heard of him since.” 

“There may have been a reason for that.” 

“T understand you ;: he was worried about debts. 
There were writs out against him ; he had been 
in hiding once before. On that very day, as we 
were leaving Pierremont, two unpleasant-looking 
men peered into the carriage as if they would have 
stopped us—looking for him, no doubt. Still he 
would surely have let us know that no harm 
had happened to him : he must have known how 
anxious and unhappy his disappearance would 
have made us. What am I to say now to my 
mother ?” 

“We must tell her everything.’ 

“She will not believe now that he has escaped. 
She will worry herself with conjectures until the 
lowest depths of the pit have been explored It is 
so strange that we have never heard from him or of 
him, if he is still alive. What can have happened 
to him ?” 

Instead of going straight home, they turned their 
steps towards Pierremont. The same thought had 
occurred to both of them. They would see Mrs. 
Burley if she were still there, or learn at all events 
where she might be found. She should tell her 
story of the apparition over again, and they would be 
better able to judge how far it was consistent with 
their present belief that Mr. Tenant himself had come 
hack to the house after having escaped the down- 
fall in the pit. 

Mrs. Burley was not there ; but finding that the 
present occupiers of the house were from home, 
they walked round it and looked up at the window 
of the “ Den.” The laurels had been cut, and they 
could see at a glance that there could have been no 
great difficulty in descending from the window into 
the garden. Mr. Tenant would naturally make his 
exit in that way if he suspected that he was watched 
and that the men he wished to avoid were waiting 
for him to return by the way he had gone in. 

As they were leaving the grounds, one of the 
garden men who had noticed them among the 
shrubs approached. 

“Was you looking for anything?” he asked. 

“Looking at the old place,” Arthur said. “We 
used to live here.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Then you are young 
Mr. Tenant? I thought as much, seeing you with 
Mr. Heath. And I thought you might be looking 
for this : that’s why I spoke.” 

He drew from his pocket a cigar-case. 

“T found it under the laurels,” he said, “ when 
we was cutting of ’em. I made bold to smoke the 
cigars—first-rate they was, sir; but you'd like per- 
haps to have the case.” 

“It was my father’s,” Arthur cried, with a catch- 
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ing of the breath which testified of his emotion. 
“He had it with him that day when he disap- 
peared.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. I saw it in his hand when we 
parted. He was then going to the quarry, where he 
expected to meet Adam Todd.” 

“Then the proof is complete. He came back 
here after the accident. He left the house by the 
study window, and is in all probability alive now. 
We may hear from him or see him any day.” 

As they went together towards Stonedale, the 
consequences of this new discovery formed the 
subject of their conversation, chiefly as it would 
affect Mrs. Tenant. She alone, when everyone 
else pronounced her a widow, had maintained 
her right as a wife ; and now that she was proved 
to be a wife, considered herself to be a widow. 
They felt that it would be difficult to explain, and 
still more difficult to convince her of the real state 
of the case. 

Arthur was thinking also of the insurance money. 
Mrs. Tenant had received it, and a great part of it 
was gone— paid away or spent. But it was clear now 
that she had no right to it ; and how was it ever to 
be refunded? He knew nothing of the indemnity 
which Mr. Heath had given. Heath may have 
had his own thoughts on the subject also, but he 
said nothing about it just then to his companion. 


*% [aisser quelques lambeaux 
de son coeur.” 


On the blank page of thy life-time, 
On the canvas cf thy being, 

Trace Christ’s likeness. 

On the living, thrilling tissues, 

Web and woof of thought and feeling ; 
With the gruesome grey of sorrow, 
With flame-hue of the furnace, 
Where the earth-mixed gold lies molten ; 
With the blue of dreams of Heaven ; 
With the crimson of thy life-blood ; 
With the chromes of all thy life-love 
Tender tones of passion’s painting — 
Varied lights of glinting fancies ; 
Trace, erase, but paint and finish— 
Oft discouraged, oft despairing. 

Near completion, now, the picture, 
But the brush, from faltering fingers, 
Falling right athwart and marring, 
And the finisaed beauty, spoiling 

All the vision superhuman. . . 

Paint and trace and struggle ever, 
Till, as in enchanted mirror, 

Smiles the Face of the great Master 
See! and catch its matchless beauty, 
Strive to gain the Kingly bearing ; 
On the living thrilling tissues, 

On the web and woof of being 


Trace Christ’s likenesss. 
L. ANN CUNNINGTON, 











ENTRANCE TO THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 


THE SOUTHERNMOST CITY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


EAVING New Zealand to go homeward round 
by South America the passenger is surprised 
to find that on the first week out he has 

two Fridays. Friday isa day of fifty-eight hours. 
This has to be arranged on board because we go 
eastward. When the circuit of the world is com- 
pleted, of course a day is gained. I was told ofa 
“‘ sea-lawyer,” one of the crew of our steamer, who 
once when he returned to London demanded 
wages for the dropped day. He could not, how- 
ever, make it out by the dates, and did not get the 
money. The captain told us also of a good old 
Scotchman, a strict Sabbatarian, who said he 
“wasn’t going to be done out of his Sabbath.” 
He kept Sunday on the day others regarded on 
board as Saturday. When he reached home he 
too found that he was a day out. 

It is very cold in this broad expanse of the 
Southern Pacific. The icebergs are numerous. 
On the tenth day out we had passed eight large 
bergs. We passed within half a mile of one of the 
finest. I have seen many in the Atlantic, but none 
so mighty in mass as this. It towered over the ship 
and seemed as if it would crush her. The colour- 
. ing was ethereal. Intense green with pale blue 
intermingled with the white masses of snow. 
While we gazed an avalanche of snow and ice 
tumbled into the indigo depths of water. 


Days of intense enjoyment we have in passing 
through the Straits of Magellan—a pleasure per- 
mitted to us by the fine weather, but missed by 
many who pass this way at more turbulent times. 
Magellan had to explore the channel day after day 
in a small vessel of about a hundred and twenty 
tons; we go through it in about two days, in a 
steamer of nearly six thousand tons. The Portu- 


guese mariner was at the mercy of head-winds and 
the gusts that came rushing down the gorges 
between the snow-clad mountains on either hand ; 





we are able to defy the winds and strong currents. 
We are not surprised that, considering the feat of 
the Portuguese navigator and his ninety days’ sail 
in the Pacific, Dr. Murray should have said lately 
that the feats of Megallehanes—as the Portuguese 
call him—outshone even those of Columbus. 

We pass Desolation Island ; by its appearance 
bearing out its name. It would not carry many 
sheep to the mile. Pillar Rock, at the entrance of 
the Straits, in the absence of any lighthouse, by its 
peculiar and bold outline, is a guide to the mariner. 
The farther we go in the Straits, which narrow 
at points to within five miles, the greater our 
admiration of the grandeur of the mountains, at 
their colouring, at the many fiord-like openings and 
at their glaciers and gorges. Here water is tumbling 
over a rock a thousand feet up the mountains. 
Here a great glacier of miles in length seems ready 
to crushus. Some half-naked savages come in the 
twilight and add to the weirdness of the scene. 
What a rush to gaze at them in their clumsy skin- 
covered canoes! They shout aloud for something 
or other, and they are nearly swamped in the swell 
of the steamer. While some of the savages con- 
tinue to bale out the boat, the others pick up the 
box of biscuits thrown to them. They will certainly 
not miss plug tobacco fastened to a white board. 
Farther down a missionary’s boat sails by. We gain 
a very vivid conception of what devotion to the 
work must fill the heart of any man who is content 
to toil in these regions. It must be frightfully cold 
here in winter. Even in summer the great snow- 
fields high up send down chill blasts, but they are 
nothing to what must come in winter. There is 
not a lighthouse through all this dangerous passage 
until we get about half-way through. Two hundred 
miles from the entrance stands Punta Arenas. 
There one light shines out at the head of a small 
pier, and there only is a stretch of sandy anchorage 
ground. If the captain wanted to pull up before, 























he could not have touched bottom with his cable, 
for the waters of the southern fiords are very deep. 

Through the early haze we scan this new and last 
city of Chili. We wonder whether it is filled only 
with adventurers and desperadoes. We have heard 
tales of its convict outbreaks. Will it be safe to 
land and remain ? 


Punta Arenas is the most southern city of South 
America. As the German consul said, “ It is the 
last but not the lost city.” Its name means Sandy 
Point. Here other steamers call. Those run 
from here to Monte Video, without having first to go 
into Rio, will suffer no quarantine, though by all the 
“yellow jack ” (as the fever is called) and cholera 
are greatly dreaded. The captain kindly offered to 
send myself, my wife, and two other passengers 
ashore, only we must take our baggage With us, for 
he could not wait for further sending ashore. 
We see the lines of wooden and zinc-covered houses 
—some bare of colour, others with painted walls 
and roofs of blue or yeilow or of brown or of red. 
Behind are hills purple and olive green, where dense 
forests stretch out. No hotel is visible. 

At five o’clock the “ Captain of the port ”.came 
off in a gig manned by dark and somewhat fero- 
cious-looking sailors. He tells us that he thinks 
we shall find a steamer in which to get away in a 
few days. While we are talking a German cargo- 
boat heaves in sight. When 
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annex to the store. A servant said she thought we 
could remain, but the proprietor had not yet arisen. 
I thought it best to accept the intimation, for the 
winds were blowing coldly for those on the pier. A 
mule anda cart brought up the luggage, while I led 
up those who had remained as its guardians. 
When the proprietor of the store appeared, he 
placed even his sitting-room at our disposal. Onc 
bedroom was rather passable, the other was carpet- 
less, unwashed, lumbered with boxes, saddles, rugs, 
guanaco rugs, and sacks filled with strong-smelling 
wool refuse. No blinds shielded the windows, 
and yet they were on the ground floor. 

We soon settle down and find that the single 
handed German domestic knows how to cook. 
She gives us good food and coffee. We congratulate 
ourselves on our good fortune in securing even such 
quarters. Staying at the house was one who 
had come from New Zealand only five months ago. 
He tells the ladies to be content in their minds, 
that they will not be eaten alive—that fleas, 
mosquitoes, and worse things are all unknown in 
that district. Moreover he assures us that we 
shall probably get a steamer of some sort in a few 
days. Anyhow it is better to wait there, and so 
pass to Monte Video from a direction from which 
quarantine is not enforced. 

Some would smile at the manifest dislike to 
endure quarantine, but it is no joke to be put away 





she is near enough we 
pull at once with the 
luggage to the side of the 
ship. “Can we have a 
passage?” “No, I have 
no doctor on board, and 
may not carry passengers.” 
We are sorry. Then the 
German captain offers to 
go ashore to see the consul 
and agents, to ascertain 
whether, by enrolling us in 
the ship’s lists, we can go. 
The consul seemed only 
angry. “No, we could not 
go; we should only be 
fined for breach of quaran- 
tine laws.” As the captain 
went away he said to me, 
“If you were alone I would 
take you somehow. I could 
stow you away; but madame 
and the others, ah, no.” 
The chief officer of our 
former steamer, who had 
accompanied us to the 
shore, now had to return. 
Our things were put on the 
wharf. Two ladies and a 
gentleman remain to watch 
the luggage, while I go 
to find shelter for all. In the best hotel they 
could not receive us. No wonder, for there were 
only two bedrooms in the house. After some 


trudging and much inquiry, I find there is a place 
where the settlers of the surrounding districts, 
coming in to purchase goods, stay. 


It is a sort of 
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A GLACIER AS SEEN FROM THE STRAITS. 


on a dreary island, for eight days at least, and 
perhaps many more, paying at the same time about 
ten shillings a day expenses. We shall find more 
interest in Punta Arenas watching the things 
strange to us. Here is a baker on horseback, with 
two boxes like huge hat-boxes slung over the horse 
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and filled with loaves. Here is a broad-faced, 
loosely dressed woman of Patagonia, with her two 
dogs, and her shoes made out of the turned-down 
skin of the leg of a horse. Here isa man with the 
poncho or hole-centred rug of many colours. Here 
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who talks so rapidly that I cannot make out a word. 
When I shake my head she says, “‘ Usted no habla 
cristiano,” which means, “ You don’t speak 
Spanish.” ‘This seems almost a reflection on one’s 
faith, but it is not so. The missionaries have 

taught the natives that Spanish was the 








A BAKER ON HIS ROUND, 


is another with spurs of terrific length. Here is a 
span of oxen with a cart of solid wheels that might 
have done duty in the time of Homer. Here are 
women with heads closely hidden in black shawls 
going to early mass. Here are mules, unfastened, 
dragging carts about the streets at their own sweet 
will as they look for grass. Here also are swarthy 
Chilian officials and olive-skinned guardians of the 
peace who might protect us if annoyed. 

» Our newly made companion, the New Zealand 
settler, proves invaluable. He interprets for us, 
gives us peeps of interiors of homes, walks us out 
by the river, and generaliy describes life in the 
“camp” or country. He is himself waiting for a 
chance to go over to Terra del Fuego, to see if he 
can find more land suitable for sheep. When a 
cargo schooner is going that way, he will take 
passage. Meanwhile, he says that he is content 
with what he has gained in the five months. He 
makes money easily. In a few years he thinks he 
will have “made a pile big enough to enable him 
to live comfortably the rest of his days.” Still, he 
confesses that “life is hard; you have to work 
incessantly, and scarcely know Sunday from week- 
day.” He introduces me toa Patagonian woman, 











Christian language. 

The Patagonians are a handsome race 
when young. They like long calico 
print dresses, and thick long hair. The 
Fuegians are said to be generally bandy- 
legged, pot-bellied dwarfs, but this ap- 
plies to those who are much in canoes. 
Those inland are a strong race. 





A sort of war is going on just now 
between the Indians of Terra del Fuego 
‘and the settlers. An English company 
that has settled in the island has great 
difficulty with the natives. The Indians 
say that the land belongs to them, while 
the English say that they have a con- 
cession from the Chilian Government. 
The Indians claim the horses, cattle, 
and sheep ; and they put in force their 
claims. One night they drove lately 
from one station two thousand sheep. 
They took them so far, and drove 
them so rapidly, that English shepherds 
thought it was utterly impossible for 
sheep to have travelled the distance. 
In crossing some streams, one or two 
would fall, and, others stumbling, a heap 
would soon be formed. The rest would 
cross on a sort of bridge of mutton. 

The Fuegian Indians use arrows with 
heads made from pieces of glass bottles 
ground into shape. They make their 
huts of grass sods, and knives of hoop- 
iron found on casks washed ashore. 
They live chiefly in summer on oururus, 
a tailless animal, something between 
a rat and a rabbit. In winter they fish. They 
do not care to eat preserved fruits, or flesh or fish 
from wrecks, having great fear lest they should be 
poisoned. ‘Their fear is well-founded. To chase 
the guanacos is their great occupation inland. The 
guanacos are somewhat like the dromedary, only 
smaller and very swift. Few horses can catch 
them, and only swift dogs will take them. They 
give a shrill neigh like a horse, and will jump de- 
fiantly round horsemen. The Indians make a long 
ridge of sods and hide behind it. Others drive 
the guanacos past them, when the glass-tipped 
arrows lay them low. The skins of the guanacos 
form the capas or cloaks of the Indians. Those 
bought by traders become the rugs of fashionable 
carriages and drawing-rooms, both in the cities of 
America and Europe. 

The tents in which the Patagonians live are 
made of guanaco skins, having the hairy sides 
turned outwards. The smoke is blinding within. 
They wear large silver earrings, and prefer silver 
to gold. They think white better than yellow. 
They do not know the value of gold, but they 
would learn it in Buenos Ayres. Some of the more 
‘cute now understand it, and the “peones” or 





























servants will make engagements for their wages to 
be paid in pounds sterling. 


In Chili, manhood suffrage obtains, but Indians 
and foreigners are not allowed to vote. Protective 
duties are imposed on imports, but in some out- 
side ports, absolute free trade is allowed. Of these 
ports Punta Arenas is one. This is why we found 
everything so cheap at this place of our enforced 
detention. Sheep here average about seven 
shillings each. Meat is sold at a halfpenny per 
pound. It is still cheaper if a large quantity is 
bought. From December to February the settler 
has hard work, Gipping and shearing sheep, or 
pressing and despatching the wool. 

Religious marriage is not imperative, the civil 
bond is legally enough. 

A doctor who had just ridden in from his home- 
stead had taken four days to do the journey on 
horseback. He tells me that to pay three visits to 
patients he had once to ride a thousand miles ! 
One patient paid him handsomely, the others only 
made him promises ! It is often necessary in these 
parts for a doctor to insist on payment before he 
undertakes to treat a fever or to cut off a diseased 
limb. The doctor says that it costs him two pounds 
every time he gets a mail, and then he can get 
it only once a month. He has to join with others 
who live on the road to keep one man employed 
as postal messenger. ‘This man keeps several 
horses placed at convenient distances for relief. 


Punta Arenas has known lively times. It seems 
that this was a convict settlement. Two hundred 
prisoners were kept here, and about the same 
number of soldiers. ‘The two combined twice in 
twenty years, looted the town, indulged most freely 
in the strong drinks, killed the people or made the 
inhabitants flee to the mountains, where many 
perished. In 1867 the mutineers had full sway for 
atime. It was a period of terror. “I kept out of 
the way somehow,” said the old captain of the 
port. “Hearing a row, I thought it best to be 
silent, and I escaped.” The mutineers soon ex- 
hausted the means of subsistence, and had them- 
selves to take to the camp and to the mountains. 
Many of them perished. Some in their desperation 
made signs to a small ship-of-war to send a boat 
to rescue them. They thought the men in the 
boat would come unarmed. They meant to over- 
power them, seize the boat, and capture the ship. 
They were, however, deceived, and were all taken. 
Government in Punta Arenas was restored, and nine 
of the mutineers were publicly executed. They 
are said to have died laughing at their execu- 
tioners. 

_ It was my good fortune through a letter of 
introduction to make the acquaintance of the 
governor of this district. He is a very courteous 
and intelligent man. He is at once mayor and 
judge of the town, and governor of this southern 
district of Chili. He invited my wife and myself 
to his home. It was interesting to have a view of 
the interior of a Chilian house. It is of wood, and 
Square, surrounded by a shrubless grassy space. 
Along the whole front is a stained-glass enclosed 
hall, verandah and conservatory in one. With 
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pride this governor pointed out some well-developed 
specimens of the Australian eucalyptus in painted 
tubs. He also was proud to show his children. 

His wife was not of the Chilian olive complexion 
like himself, but exceedingly pale, while her man- 
ners were those of a cultured woman, speaking 
French with charming intonation. 

The governor had been a naval officer employed 
by the Chilian Government to superintend the 
building of war-vessels in Europe. He had been 
sent here to restore order and build up the 
place if possible. Punta Arenas was declared a 
free port in order that settlers might be attracted 
to the district. So successful was this policy 
that now most of the good land is taken up. 
The number of the inhabitants in the town has 
increased to 3,200. There are 800 houses, but 

30 of them have licences to sell liquor. The 
governor himself issues all licences. He said, 
“When asked for a licence I always say ‘yes.’ I 
wish to give all the liberty possible. All I can do 
is to keep order. I have twenty-five guardianes or 
policemen only for the whole of the great district of 
which Punta Arenas is the capital.” 

He thought that the free and very cheap liquors 
helped to foster drunkenness, but he was not very 
sure of the point. All Chilians seem to like light 
wine, and it is only on feast days that drunken 
people are seen. ‘The Europeans who come here 
do not, alas ! always set an example of sobriety to 
others, even on other than feast days. “Chili,” 
said the governor, “has gold-mines that have 
enabled it recently to send away three tons of gold. 
Last year two hundred men came into this district 
owing to a gold rush. Men of every nationality 
came ; the gold fever went down, but many remained, 
Last year many houses were put up by these ad- 
venturers. ‘The gold found is chiefly on the beach 
and in the rivers.” 

An effort has been made to develop the frozen 
meat trade. Eighteen thousand carcasses were to 
be sent to England shortly by a sailing vessel 
having a refrigerating apparatus. More wool is 
shipped every year. Labour being rather cheaper 
than in Australia, and stores imported free of duty, 
the squatters of these parts of the Argentine and 
Chili can compete with those in Victoria, South 
Australia, or New South Wales. 

The wages for peones or native servants about 
Punta Arenas range from £3 to #5 per month. 
Shepherds get £6 per month. They have to find 
themselves in everything but meat. The wool 
chiefly exported from here is the long wool of 
cross-bred sheep, the Lincoln and Romney Marsh. 


There are strained relationships still between 
the different nationalities over boundaries. The 
boundary question is always a source of irritation. 
The boundaries were originally fixed by Spaniards. 
When that country ceased to hold South America 
and the different republics were formed, the diffi- 
culties as to boundaries became intensified. I 
noticed in the harbour of Punta Arenas two small 
ships-of-war, and, inquiring as to the reason for 
their presence, found that an international com- 
mission was then being held to mark the limits 
between the Argentine and Chilian republics. 
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There were three more boundary commissions then 
engaged in the north among the mountains. 

This year, by a treaty which was passed between 
Chili and Peru, it is imperative that a Alédiscite 
should be held in the provinces of Tacua and 
Arica, two of the provinces in Southern Peru. 
The decision has to be taken as to whether they 
will remain with Chili or go back to the govern- 
ment of Peru. If they go to Peru they will have 
to pay Chili two million pounds, but as Peru now 
owes Chili that amount, probably the provinces 
will remain with Chili. The debt of Peru is about 
sixty million pounds, and for the last fifteen years 
she has not paid a cent of interest. She has only 
a population of about two millions anda half. She 
cannot afford to go to war again, and yet a war 
may speedily break out. ‘The fact is, the whole of 
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this South America seems to be smouldering with 
war-spirit. The revolution in Brazil is only a small 
part of the fire that might blaze quickly through 
the whole land. 

I hear many tales of the corruption that obtains 
in all the republics. All officials seem to under- 
stand that it is their privilege to “feather their 
own nests” and help their friends to feather theirs. 
Government funds are, moreover, a sort of milch 
cows for numerous officials, lobbyists, and wire- 
pullers. ‘lhe people of these lands are waiting for 
the time to come when justice shall be certain not 
only to the wealthy and influential, but to the toiler 
and the obscure. That time will be hastened on 
when, instead of a mere outside religionism, they shall 
know the principles of Christ in spirit and power. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 





“PINCH-ME”: TITE STORY OF A LITTLE SERVANT-GIRL. 


HE first time that I ever saw Sally was at a 
school feast. ‘The children had come at four 
- o'clock with bands and flags flying, and had 
feasted and drunk deep of syrupy tea. Then they 
had run races, and swung in merry-go-rounds until 
seven, when the long shadows began to creep over 
the lawns, and the grass was wet with the September 
dew. Virtuous amusements were beginning to pall 
upon them. I came upon an awestruck but 
admiring crowd of infants gathered round a little 
girl of about four years old, dressed in a tattered, 
soiled print frock, with a shapeless straw hat on the 
back of her head. This young desperado had 
stood upon her mug and thumped it to see if it 
would break—which the thing had done at once 
with the most obliging promptitude. “Sally, your 
mother-in-law [¢.e. stepmother] z// be angry !” 
said one of the elder girls. “She'll whip you.” 
But Sally only laughed. She did not care—just 
then, at all events. 

It was with a sigh of relief that we finally lifted 
into the great red and blue waggons the hordes of 
children, overflowing as they were with farewell 
slices of bread and jam, their features so obliterated 
with cake and butter and stickiness of all kinds 
that they were hard to recognise. For three days 
after the treat we, the entertainers, still ached all 
over as though we had been beaten with sticks, so 
actively did we take our amusement. ‘What is 
this thing,” says Socrates, “ that men call pleasure ?” 
and scratched his leg, much perhaps as I did mine, 
for the children left behind them fleas, fairy 
visitants, as living mementoes of the feast. When 
we came to compare our experiences, we found that 
each of us had a story of Sally to tell—chiefly, it 
must be owned, of her naughtiness. 

Two years later I happened to be calling at the 
village dressmaker’s. 1 was shown into the little 
neat stuffy parlour at the back, that looked on a 
wilderness of garden where currant and gooscberry 
bushes, marigolds, blue cornflowers, and sweet peas 


grew together in a pleasant tangle. Here I found 
a kind cottage-woman who had brought two little 
motherless girls—the children of a dead neighbour 
to be measured for their mourning. They had 
cried their poor little eyes red earlier in the day, 
but were now pleased at the thought of new frocks ; 
while Miss Cadge, with her mouth as full of pins 
as if she were measuring cny grown-up person, was 
laboriously toiling round their small persons with a 
great yellow tape. ‘To be ready by Friday,” she 
was saying. “I shall make them quite plain, and 
I shall put the pockets on the outside, as they 
are wore now.” Whereupon the youngest of the 
children plucked up courage, and said in a beseech- 
ing tone : “ P/ease may we have the pockets made 
inside, else, when we go to chapel and sit with the 
other children, Sally Goodyear steals our sweets. 
She does it reg’lar.” 
Sally enjoyed a great but evil fame. She it was 
who joined the Church Sunday-school a few Sun- 
days before the annual tea, hoping to qualify herself 
for that entertainment, and, being put on the front 
bench exactly opposite the pulpit, made faces at the 
Rector during the whole of his sermon (Sally’s 
grimaces were uglier than any others ; they made 
dogs howl). Nor when she returned to her native 
chapel—with an eye to the chapel treat—was she 
considered any ornament to it. Instead of joining 
in the hymn in an orthodox manner, being unable 
to read and not knowing the verses by heart, Sally 
set familiar words to the music, and sang in a 
piercingly shrill voice : 
** Adam and Eve and Pinch-me 

Went to the Cut to bathe ; 

Adam and Eve got drownded, 

And who do you think got saved?” 


—which, although it contains Scriptural allusions, 
is not a piece of sacred poetry. After that the 
children called her “ Pinch-me.” 

When Sally was fourteen she went out into 























“ PINCH-ME”: 





service as one of those nondescript little drudges 
called general servants. She had grown into a tall 
girl, with bright cheeks, blue-grey eyes, and a mop 
of tow-coloured hair. Hers was a hard place, but 
she relieved the tedium of her work by some little 
devices of her own. She ate up, at a sitting, the 
contents of a sugar-basin, and filled it up again with 
salt. She gave half a suet- pudding to a hungry dog 
not much hungrier, perhaps, than herself—and 
tastefully arranged some putty in its stead. She 
did not stay long in her first place. Her second 
suited her better. A tradesman’s wife, a Mrs. 
Dowsall, took her as nurserymaid to her two little 
children. Sally was fond of children. She taught 
them every mischievous trick she knew, and this 
naturally endeared her to them. Sally was always 
being scolded by her mistress, always on the eve of 
being dismissed, and yet somehow escaping that 
finaldoom. She had now no home to go to: her 
father was dead, and “ mother-in-law ” refused to 
have anything more to do with her. But fears for 
the future were the last things to trouble Sally ; the 
present was all she cared about. 

It was not a long walk along the dusty roads 
from the little town to the lanes and meadows, and 
Sally and her charges spent long summer days 
in making mud-pies and in scratching up pig-nuts, 
in tearing their clothes in the hedges and in black- 
ening their mouths with blackberries. ‘There was 
that year a long late autumn, during which Sally 
and the children wandered through the dry stubble- 
fields, where troops of little pigs were feeding, kept 
by some little sunburnt boy with a long switch 
in his hand ; the still autumnal air would be sweet 
with the smoke of burning weeds, and shining 
threads and silky thistledown floated here and 
there, brushing against the children’s faces. Or 
they would trespass in the yellowing hazel-copses, 
where they gathered nuts that Sally cracked reck- 
lessly for the whole party with her teeth ; and sitting 
down under some bush they would listen to 
the solemn mysterious noise of the leaves, and 
of the ripe acorns and chestnuts falling to the 
ground. 

It was about this time that Sally discovered 
the joys of reading. ‘There were not many books 
that came in her way, and those that did were 
chiefly penny dreadfuls; upon these, and upon 
sweets which she generously shared with the chil- 
dren, Sally spent her small wages, to the total neglect 
of her wardrobe. If she could, she laid hold of 
her mistress’s books, and left therein her mark — 
traces of the blackened human thumb, and smudges 
at corners of the pages, showing how religiously she 
had licked her forefinger, which, with the supersti- 
tion of her race, she believed was a necessity in 
turning over. 

Mrs. Dowsall’s parents lived ina distant county 
and it was settled that winter that Sally should 
take the children ona visit to them. It was a long 
journey, but there were no changes by the way, and 
one bitterly cold snowy morning Mrs. Dowsall put 
Sally and the two little ones into a third-class 
railway carriage. Sally’s mistress had a rooted 
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conviction that it was necessary to speak “ very 
sharp” to her little servants, and to let them see 
that she “would stand no nonsense.” Therefore 
it was with many dark hints and menaces, enforced 
by a good poke with an umbrella, that Sally 
was sent forth on her journey. But her spirits 
were not long depressed : directly the train started 
she and the children took out the luncheon basket, 
and, disregarding the hour of day (which happened 
to be nine o’clock, and directly after their breakfast), 
they devoured then and there the contents, leaving 
only an uninteresting crust or two. The snow fell 
monotonously, and it was piercingly cold. ‘The 
children were warmly clad, and were provided 
with a good thick shawl. Sally’s stuff dress was 
thin and worn, and her little cloth jacket had more 
cotton than wool in it. She wrapped the little 
ones up in the shawl, and cuddled them as she best 
could, and the three fell asleep. They were awakened 
by the stopping of the train, and by sounds ot 
agitated voices. Sally put her head out of the window. 
The train was blocked by snow in a cutting. 
On either side stretched a great white expanse ; 
there was not a house to be seen. “We are on 
the moor,” some passenger said. It was agreed 
that nothing better could be done by the women 
and children than to stay where they were, and 
to wait until help was brought to them. Help did 
not come until the morning. All through the long 
winter night Sally bravely tended the two hungry, 
wailing children. ‘There were only two crusts 
of bread left, but she gave both of them to the 
little ones. In spite of the warm shawl they 
still cried piteously with the cold. Then Sally 
took off her jacket and covered the youngest 
with it. “You'll catch your death, my dear,” 
said a goodnatured old man in the same carriage. 
But he had nothing to offer her, being himself 
without a great-coat. 

When Sally and the children reached their 
journey’s end, the children were little the worse 
for the adventure. But Sally was so ill with what 
afterwards proved to be rheumatic fever that her 
life was despaired of. The poor girl did not die. 
That is the pathetic part of her story. She lived to 
be racked with rheumatism, and a prey to a heart- 
disease “that might carry her off any day” the 
doctor said. Mrs. Dowsall’s gratitude was quite 
exhausted by the expenses of the long illness. 
Sally was homeless, and there remained nothing for 
her but the workhouse. This is a great red-brick 
pile, built above a chalk-pit, with lonely, wide- 
spreading fields all round—a dreary place, with 
barred windows and great whitewashed wards. In 
one of these Sally lives, white with the startling pallor 
that often goes with heart-complaint, crippled so 
that she cannot use her hands—a poor caged 
bird. But she still can make herself of use in 
the nursery. “Sing about Pinch-me,” the little 
children cry, and Sally obeys. There is a mistake 
somewhere in the verse. In the shipwreck of life 
it was Adam and Eve that were saved—and poor 
Pinch-me, after all, that came to grief. 

ANNE FELLOWES. 

















Character is formed by compression. 
Emotions and experiences that evapo- 
rate in expression contribute little. A pain, a 
want, a disappointment borne in silence (the endure 
hardness of St. Paul), strengthens us perceptibly. 
To pity oneself, to expiate, to complain, these 
enervate.—J. M. S. M. 


Character. 


Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and Steven- 
son’s Mastet of Ballantrae each had, 
as old Mackellar said to the latter, 
“all the machinery to be a good man,” and in both 
all worthy capacities were nullified by the fatal 
“malady of not wanting.” In Marlowe’s. great 
tragedy of a soul, our interest centres in the per- 
ception that, even before the sale of his soul to the 
Devil, Faustus half repents him of the bargain ; yet 
he completes it. By force of intellect he can see 
that good is more worthy of choice than evil—he 
can observe (to regret) in himself the lack of sus- 
tained desire for good ; yet he acquiesces in his 
slightly stronger, though also intermittent, inclina- 
tion towards evil, open-eyed to the result he is 
drifting to. Such paralysis of will, such lack of 


The Malady of 
Not Wanting. 


enthusiasm, is the most hopeless element in 
character. A wellspring of enthusiasm may be 


turned into wise channels; but emotions and 

energies that rise with no force of conviction can 

only dissipate themselves in unreclaimable morass. 
J. M. S. M. 


The poet Rogers relates in his ‘Table 
Talk” that when Legge was made 
Bishop of Oxford he had the vanity 
to ask two wits, Canning and Frere, to be present 
at his first sermon. ‘“ Well,” said he to Canning, 
“how did you like it?” “Why, I thought it 
rather short.” “Oh yes ; Iam aware that it was 
short ; but I was afraid of being tedious.” ‘“ You 
were tedious.” Dulness may fatigue as well as 
length ; but in our day there appears to be a dread 
both in the pulpit and the press of taxing the at- 


A Sign of 
the Times. 





tention too severely. When Bishop Burnet held 
up the glass to show that he had preached for 
one hour, his congregation, it is said, would ask 
him to go on till the sand had run off a second 
time ; and in the days of Cromwell, his famous 
chaplain, John Howe, would sometimes preach 
and pray for hours at a time. In the present 
century, Chalmers and Irving have been known to 
preach for an hour and a half, without exhausting 
their hearers ; but it may be doubted if the most 
eloquent and earnest of living divines would ven- 
ture on such a feat. In literature authors are also 
afraid of wearying impatient readers. ‘The popular 
instruction of the day is administered in snippets ; 
and the novelist, instead of lingering on the way, 
as Scott and Thackeray loved to linger, is tempted 
to attract attention by the epigrammatic smartness 
of his style. To be eccentric, brilliant, and daring, 
is the aim of writers who care less for what they 
say than for how they say it ; but such tricks of 
style are inimical to all that is of highest worth in 
literature. For the moment they may attract, but 
for the moment only. In books, as in life, the mind 
craves for repose, for the beauty that soothes, for 
the thought which elevates and strengthens ; and 
all that is of lasting value is based upon sim- 
plicity.—J. D. 


In a lecture delivered some time since 
at the Royal Institution, upon the 
Scage and Society, Mr. Lorne ex- 
pressed the opinion that the “ broadening process ” 
going on in society—he scarcely liked, he said, to 
call it a coarseness—was not due to the stage, but 
to the prose fiction of the last few years. ‘The 
charge, though made in gentle words, is a severe 
one. ‘The greatest novelists of our century have 
understood what was due to their art ; and the 
names of Scott and Jane Austen, of Thackeray and 
Dickens, of Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell, 
testify to the purity and elevation of English 
fiction. Has the standard fallen? There may be 
less genius ; but is there less respect for their calling 


The Modern 
Novelist. 























on the part of our living novelists? There are 
noble exceptions to the rule, but we think that 
generally the tone of recent fiction has not only 
changed but deteriorated. The incubus of 
pessimism weighs upon one writer, the theories of 
the anarchist or the socialist upon another, while 
several questions are confidently treated which 
are unsuited for popular discussion and assuredly 
out of place in imaginative literature. It is obvious 
that serious topics, commanding sustained argu- 
ment, must be discussed inadequately, if not 
flippantly, in works of fiction, and that matters 
which call for delicacy and reserve cannot be dis- 
creetly handled by the puppets of romance. Art 
demands selection ; but too often the novelist of 
the day is tempted to attract attention by a pre- 
ference for what is morbid and repulsive. ‘The 
world is a rough one, and we are forced to en- 
counter many a form of evil in making our way 
through it. A fugitive and cloistered virtue that 
never sees her adversary is not, as Milton says, to 
be praised ; but what is there of gain in knowledge 
or delight from the realism which lays life bare as 
with the scalpel of the anatomist ?—J. D. 


The Coming of A welcome whisper goes abroad that 
the age of incivility, the age which 
future generations will distinguish as 
the Rude Age, is doomed. They say, who ought 
to know, that it is fatally sick, and will soon be 
moribund. Fashion’s pendulum is swinging back- 
wards, and the ‘“‘unconventionality,” to use its own 
phrase, which Society has so long tolerated and 
encouraged, will presently be as much out of the 
mode as the vapours and the spleen of a bygone 
day. Then will dawn the golden year when “all 
men’s good” shall be “each man’s rule,” and 
“sweeter manners, juster laws ” will prevail ; then 
will arise the triumph of the remnant, loyal in its 
refusal to bow the knee to the decree that has 
banished chivalry and respect from our drawing- 
rooms, the little band of men and women who have 
kept alive in the land the grace of courtesy. Those 
who succeed us will find little to admire or imitate 
in an age that permits pertness in its children, and 
praises it for cleverness ; that encourages the ut- 
most disrespect in men, the utmost licence in 
women ; an age of parents who tremble and obey ; 
of grandparents—but the dear old people, where 
are they? They are effaced, hidden out of sight in 
a society where it is a crime to be old, and where 
youth is all-conquering. Let us hope that the day 
is indeed about to dawn when we shall replace 
their armchairs upon the hearth, and listen without 
a scoff to their long-gathered store of wisdom ; 
when the father will again be a lawgiver to his 
household, and the mother will dare to advise 
without dread of a rebuff ; when girls will cease to 
think it their crown of glory to imitate as closely as 
they dare their fast young brothers; when men 
will learn anew the long-forgotten lesson of chival- 
rous knighthood. 

It is true that we can no more make people polite 
to order than we can make a poet by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but we are for the most part like sheep, 


the Golden 
Age. 
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ready to follow where the boldest leads. Let us 
get back our old folk from the attics and garrets 
where we have banished them ; let us but dethrone 
our young folk from the upper seats they have 
usurped, and a large number of those who 
have uneasily obeyed will hail their freedom to 
exercise the kindlier impulses which have only been 
stifled under the tyranny of fashion. Then will 
some part, at least, of our end of the century 
reproach be wiped out.—k. 


, ** By thine own tears thy song must tears 
A Stern 7 y ’ - 
Probation. beget, 
O Singer !” 


Suchis the “hard saying” of Dante Gabriel Ros 
setti—a poet who knew full well its bitter meaning 
for him who sends forth, from his own heart’s sorrow 
to the world’s heart, his personal message of 
sympathy or exhortation. , It is no new truth—this 
of the discipline appointed for the poetic soul. It 
has been painfully learnt in all ages by those whose 
grief has goaded them to song. Prophet and 
patriot, exile and courtier, all have witnessed that 
the winepress of life must be deeply trodden ere 
the choicest vintage of poetry can be outpoured. 
Dante 


** whos? 


unscarred feet have trodden Hell 


—wrote, we may be sure, out of much anguish of 
spirit and conflict with the powers of darkness 
around him and within. It needed a conscience 
torn with fierce temptations and defeats to fire the 
imagination of Shakespeare with the agony of 
Macbeth’s remorse. ‘The tender heart of Frances 
Ridley Havergal gave utterance to the same thought 
in her beautiful little lyric, “Making Poetry ’ 
** There must be the tightest tension, 
Ere the tone be full and true. 


And the songs that echo: longest, 
Deepest, fullest, truest, strongest, 
With your life-blood you will write.” 


Nothing less than intense personal experience 
behind the words can give the ring of passionate 
conviction to a poct’s utterance, however perfect 
its literary form, however musical its rhythmic 
sound may be. If we require of poetry that it 
shall appeal to the intellect, the emotions, the con- 
science, and not to the ear only, we shall find that 
from all our poets their art has exacted a stern 
probation in the realities of the life with which it 
deals. Our leader in moral battles must be a 
veteran of many scars. It is always the mourner 
that can best comfort those who mourn. 

The songs of joy, too, come by no means most 
convincingly from lips that have never quivered 
with pain. From whom but the afflicted rises most 
eloquently the hymn of praise? Or what carol 
delights us more than that of the prisoned song- 
bird, pent amid city gloom? It is but small merit 
for the soaring lark to sing. The voices that move 
us most deeply are those heard from dark places 
and from the fields of human toil and strife. 

E. W. 
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SPAIN.—III. 


EDUCATION. 


ITH regard to education Spain is still very 
much behindhand. Her military schools, 
however, form an exception to this censure, 

and may be regarded as amongst the best in Europe. 
Each commune, however small, has an Ayunta- 
miento and an Alcalde. Each Ayuntamiento 
has its local budget, out of which the expenses for 
compulsory primary education are defrayed. Ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, from the age of six 
to the age of nine all girls and boys ought to 
frequent the public schools. Unfortunately, as 
things are, although the care of the primary schools 
is part of the Alcalde’s duties, Spain is still behind 
all European nations except Russia in everything 
which concerns public instruction. Schoolmasters 
are poorly paid and are few in number. 

As one who knows Spain well has written : “The 
primary education of Spain, though nominally 
everywhere alike, is really so very varied as to 
defy any average description. A few of her infant 
schools are equal to the best of those of other 
countries. Where the provincial deputations or the 
municipalities take an interest in education the 
primary schools are very fair, but in other parts 
the education is littke more than nominal, and the 
schoolmaster’s appointment is almost a sinecure 
both in pay and labour ; and probably at the pre- 
sent moment, notwithstanding the great improve- 
ments of late years, two-thirds of the people can 
still neither read nor write. All the chief towns of 
provinces and districts may set up and support a 
lyceum ora gymnasium or any other form of college, 
provided they apply to the central government for 
permission, which is granted without any restraint 
save that all such education must be placed under 
the supervision of the clergy. In the lyceums as 
well as in the ten universities of Spain, the bishops 
belong of right to the council board of the college, 
and their presence is intended as a means of pre- 
serving the purity of the Roman Catholic faith 
in all that appertains to scientific teaching.” 

The fame of the Spanish universities has greatly 
fallen from what it was in the early middle ages 
when Salamanca ranked with Bologna, Paris, and 
Oxford. At present Madrid is the only university 
in which the whole programme of university edu- 
cation is followed out. As Mr. Wentworth Webster 
well remarks : “The great drawback in the higher 
education of Spain is the disproportionate number 
of students in law, medicine, or pharmacy, in com- 
parison with the few who cultivate the special 
branches of agriculture, industrial or commercial 





science. Hence the former professions are over- 
stocked, with results productive of far-reaching evils: 
to the country and to the administration. Not- 
withstanding its far inferior population, the number 
of students in Spain who take their degrees in law 
and medicine is almost treble that of France and 
Germany, while the total of degrees conferred in all} 
the faculties of Spain is equal to that of France, 
which has double the population. Nothing more 
plainly shows the character of the people and the 
mischief of ‘empleomania’ than such a fact in a 
country whose natural riches in agriculture and 
mining are so great and so little developed, where 
there is so large a field for industrial enterprises of 
many kinds, and where the fruits of all these are at 
present almost wholly reaped by foreigners.” 

The Ministry of Public Instruction forms a part 
of the Fomento office, which also comprises agricul- 
ture, commerce, and public works. The universities 
boast some illustrious professors, who are more note- 
worthy, however, in the faculties of jurisprudence 
and history than in other departments. In many 
respects Spain has remained an artistic country, and 
is in no wise a land where science flourishes. If 
the press be the mirror of national culture, any 
reader will easily perceive that Spanish journalism 
counts a staff of able and correct writers, but few 
men who are real thinkers. Spanish journalism is. 
pervaded by the bane of cmpty rhetoric ; conse- 
quently the newspapers carry little or no weight, 
and do not help to form public opinion. 

Feminine education, such as it is, and it is but a 
poor compliment to education to give it that name, 
is almost entirely entrusted to the nuns, uneducated, 
narrow-minded, and often bigoted. As might be 
expected from this, women consequently exercise 
no influence whatever over national life. Spanish 
women are usually domestic, but even here their 
want of enlightenment narrows the range of their 
possibilities for good. In the middle and lower 
classes superstition, often of the crassest kind, pre- 
dominates and rules. 

It would be impossible to maintain that culture is 
much diffused in Spain when the average number 
of telegrams per year is only 3,500,000, and of 
letters only 120,000,000. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


There is no feud, as in France, between the 
Church and the State. The Spanish people are 
profoundly superstitious, the clergy are recruited 
from all classes. ‘The Church is not rich, but it is 
still powerful. 





















The religion of Islam and the Roman Catholic 
faith, after seven centuries of strife, which left 
the latter victorious, have furnished a wide field for 
traditions of wonders and miracles. Spain is still 
a land of popular and patriotic romance, and 
therefore of folk-lore ; in fact folk-lore societies 
abound and prosper, collecting as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning local superstitions and 
national relics. Many superstitions which are not 
of a religious nature are common both to Spaniards 
and Italians. In this fact we see revealed the 
influence of the ancient Romans, who were so 
much addicted to superstition of all kinds. As 
might be expected, the superstitions of the cities 
differ from those of the country, and there are also 
great local diversities, owing to diversities of race 
and origin. The Arthurian cycle reigns along 
the Oceanic shore, Orlando dominates the Medi- 
terranean. 


NATIONAL AMUSEMENTS. 


It cannot be said that there exists in Spain a 
popular literature in the true sense of the word. 
Like all peoples in whose veins there runs Arab 
blood, the Spaniard does not care much about 
reading, but delights instead to listen to stories 
narrated by word of mouth. The Spaniard is a 
born romancer. He can recount, sing, and dance 
with verve and spirit, remaining in each of these 
three manifestations most characteristic and national, 
so that no one can imitate him. 

No artifice is required to maintain the type of 
the Spanish dance and song. The indigenous 
Zarzuela is by no means the child of the French 
opérette ot the Italian ofera buffa. The German 
waltz and thé American Boston have penetrated 
into society ballrooms without chasing thence the 
national dances of fandango, seguidilla, bolero, and 
habanero. Both dances and bull fights have 
remained unchanged in spite of modern ideas and 
modern tastes. Bull-fighting is the national sport, 
and Andalusia is its stronghold, although the 
oldest herd of bulls is kept around Valladolid, in 
Old Castile. These bulls are worth some £70 
apiece, and much care is taken in their breeding 
and training, of which an interesting description 
has been given by the authors of “* Wild Spain.” 


When the young bull is a year old he is taken 
from the heifers and branded on his side with the 
distinguishing mark of his herd, and on his neck 
with his number in it as entered in the stud-book. 
Then he is turned loose to graze in the plains, and 
when he is two years old the time comes for his 
courage to be tried. ‘This trial, the enfadero, is a 
great holiday outing, in which all the men folk strive 
to distinguish themselves. ‘The proceedings begin 
at daylight. The herdsmen, each armed with a 
garrocha, a lance twelve feet long, drive the young 
bulls together and keep them in a pack until the 
crowd is ready. Then a bull is allowed to escape, 
and away he rushes with a mounted man after 
him, armed with a blunt garrocha. Gradually the 


horseman comes up with the fugitive, and, with a 
well-planted thrust on the off flank near the tail, 
As soon as the bull is down, 


rolls him over. 
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another horseman who has kept behind, armed 
with a sharp garrocha, takes the place of the first, 
and as the bull regains his legs, plants himself in 
the way. If the bull does not charge him, but 
turns tail, he is again pursued and rolled over, and 
if he then turns tail he is rejected as being only fit 
for the butcher. If he charges but once, and 
retreats when pricked by the spear, he is also re- 
jected ; but two charges gain him a pass, and he is 
deemed brave enough for the ring. 

For two more years he roams at liberty in rich 
pasturages, and then he is moved into a cerrado, or 
enclosure, which is a field surrounded with a 
stockade and a double ditch. Should pasture fail, 
he is fed on tares and vetches and maize, or even 
wheat, and he is thus kept in condition until be- 
tween his fifth and seventh years he makes his 
appearance in public. On the plains he is in 
charge of the herdsmen, who are then armed with 
slings ; over the herdsmen is the superintendent, 
known as a conocedor in Andalusia, or as a mayoral 
in Castile, and under him is his aywdante, both 
of them being always in the saddle, armed with the 
long garrocha. When the time for the spectacle 
draws near, a few decoy oxen, known as cadestros, 
are turned in among the herd. Each of them has 
a bell round his neck, and it is their duty to make 
friends with the high-spirited bulls, and eventually 
inveigle them along the country lanes and byways 
until they are prisoners in the fori/. From the 
toril the oxen are soon got away, but each bull is 
before long lured into a separate cell or chiguero, 
from which he is admitted into the ring. 


These bull-rings are generally private property, 
although some are owned by corporations and some 
by charitable institutions. Like our theatres, they 
are never run by the owners, but by temporary 
lessees, who produce the entertainment at their own 
risk and expense. As a rule six bulls are provided 
for each show, which means that the butcher’s bill 
averages from four to five hundred pounds. There 
are always two troupes, or cuadridlas, each cua- 
drilla consisting of a matador, two picadors, three 
banderilleros, and a cachetero, who among them re- 
ceive from £120 to £200. Hence each spectacle 
costs the impresario about £1,000 to begin with. 
He cannot do as he pleases, but has to place him- 
self under the orders of a representative of the 
public, known as the president of the corrida. 
This president has to examine the bulls before the 
fight to sce that they are as advertised, and free 
from defect, and it is his duty to order the bulls 
into the ring and regulate the fight, and give the 
signals for its progress and conclusion. The fight 
itself has been too often described, and on the 
opinion our countrymen hold of such exhibitions 
we need not here insist. ‘The most curious fact is 
the social position held by the most famous esfadas. 
They earn largely and inspire an enthusiasm in the 
lower as well as the higher classes which passes our 
comprehension. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


It is not out of place here to glance over the 
criminal statistics of Spain, after speaking of the 
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national sport called royal, which doubtless exer- 
cises much influence over the bloody forms of 
Spanish criminal records. Certainly the Spaniard 
of to-day is very different from the Spaniard whom 
we call classical, and who for a long time was 
pictured as a gloomy man given to the music of the 
guitar and the strokes of the zavaja. Spain is not 
the land depicted by Prosper Mérimée in his 
novel of “Carmen.” Spanish delinquency produced 
in 1884, 9,599 crimes against property and 9,187 
against persons. During the six succeeding years the 
figures remained much the same, the highest number 
being reached in 1888, when the crimes against 
property reached the number of 10,499, and against 
persons 9,985. In 1890 the most recent of the 
published series, the crimes against property were 
9,534, and against persons 8,721. The marked 
and constant parallelism between these two forms 
of crime—that is to say, those of blood and those 
against property—is worthy of note. Here we are 
dealing with a Latin characteristic. The Spaniard 
in this respect shows himself once more as a true 
brother of the Italian ; but in this matter also the 
question of region comes into play. Wherever 
the Celtic element is strongest—that is to say, in the 
north of the Peninsula—crimes against property are 
more frequent than those against persons. In the 
same way that the Lombard differs so greatly from 
the Piedmontese and the Sicilian, so in Spain the 
Galician differs from the Andalusian and _ his 
neighbour the Valencian. Wherever the Arabic 
blood has brought its influence to bear, it is the 
crime against persons which predominates. In the 
same wise it is notable that a certain tendency to 
arrogance, which in the south is very marked, is 
not met with in the north. 

It would carry us beyond our limits to seek 
an explanation for the historic priority of the 
Andalusian, Valencian, and Murcian darato, the 
Neapolitan camorra, and the Sicilian mafia. These 
three local institutions are now all firmly rooted in 
their various soils, nor would it be easy to do away 
with them. Those who are acquainted with that 
masterpiece by Espronceda, which death forbade 
him to finish, entitled “ El Diablo Mundo,” will re- 
member that scene between Adan, la Salada, the 
priest, and the malefactors who gather together at the 
inn. Except for certain high touches of colour, more 
markedly Spanish, the scene might have taken 
place among the Piccinotti di Sgarro of Naples 
or the Mafusi of Palermo. In the same way that 
the high-handed Italian man of the people flies 
to the razor as a weapon, so the Andalusian and 
the Valencian fly to the zavaja ; and just as there 
is razor-fencing in Italy, so there are exercises in 
wielding the famous knife used by the southern 
Spaniard. That overbearing tyranny that claims a 
share of the profits on the work of others, and 
which distinguishes the mafia and the camorra, 
is also characteristic of the Spanish darazo, that 
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secret society less known in Europe, but which is 
of the same importance. 

Concerning morality, especially in its bearing 
on the mutual relations between the sexes, there 
is much to be said. As in Italy, the woman of 
the south enjoys little or no freedom, and she is 
most difficult of approach, guarded as she is by 
the watchful jealousy of her husband or male 
relations. If bad customs exist they are not evi 
dent, and are very careful not to flaunt themselves. 
Appearances are strictly regarded. In Catalonia, 
however, and more especially in Barcelona, the 
influence of social freedom is already beginning to 
be felt, and the more recent birth-registers furnish 
ten per cent. as the proportion of illegitimate 
children—an average higher than that of the 
rest of Spain. Very great, on the other hand, is 
the license allowed in speech, and the constant 
use of very crude expressions common to men of 
all social spheres bears witness to this. The 
women, too, in ordinary conversation make use 
of certain expletives which, though not precisely 
as strong as those used by the men, only differ 
from them in a minor degree, and would intensely 
shock English ears. 


LIFE IN THE TOWNS. 


As to the average life in Spanish towns, French 
administrative systems have wiped out all features 
that were distinctively local. Barcelona is a copy 
of Marseilles, Madrid a diminutive Paris, Cadiz a 
Bordeaux or Nantes with a smaller population 
and a minor spirit of enterprise. In the Balearic 
Islands some peculiar customs still survive, but the 
wear and tear of cosmopolitan life will soon destroy 
these also. The old provincial ways of dress are 
fast disappearing. Men and women have discarded 
their picturesque costumes. The cafa, how- 
ever, is still held in honour among gentlemen in 
place of an overcoat in winter. The breeze from 
the Sierra of Guadarrama is felt so keenly in 
Madrid that the capa is still the best cloak to use 
in order to stave off bronchitis. It is invariably 
of home-made cloth, and Calabria is the region 
that provides all Spain with the famous chestnut- 
coloured broadcloth required for the capas. In 
Andalusia the national costume is more adhered to 
than elsewhere. 

The trade customs once so peculiar to the 
country are also now obsolete. 

In Spain the middle class is only just forming, 
and has not yet become a force, but it is from them, 
and after them from the people, that the Spanish 
progressive movement must spring—from that 
middle class to which belong in their different de- 
partments Canovas del Castilla, Sagasta, and Castelar. 
It would seem as if by the work of this middle class 
the people were to be redeemed and upraised from 
ignorance and priestly dominion. 
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BY ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


11.—IN CHILDHOOD. 


DANGERS OF INFANT LIFE. 


tg! we can draw breath! How great a 
matter it is to get a child over the first four 
years of its life in safety the following table 

will shew. 

While the death rate in this country is 23 per 
thousand per annum for men and 21 per annum for 
women, or an average of 22 per annum for both, it 
is found on analysis that it varies as follows for the 
different ages : 


{ | | 
Years | 1-$ | 5-12 13-20 | 21-34 | 35-54 | 55-74 | 


75-99 

ee | caret 

Male 71 6 5 8 15 | 49 | 229 | 
Female; 62 6 7 | 8 | 13 43 | 210 | 
ar 8 ; 


Now do not these figures teach us a great deal 
that we did not know before? The risk of dying 
from 5 to 12 is about one-eleventh of what it is 
from 1 to 4. The whole period from 5 to 34 is a 
period of great safety, and indeed until 54 the 
death rate does not seriously increase. In fact, 
when once we are turned four years old we are 
never again in the same peril of our lives until after 
seventy-four years of age ! 

Perhaps now, before proceeding farther, it may 
be well briefly to touch on the five leading phe- 
nomena of birth, growth, development, decay, and 
death. 


DIRTH. 


Birth simply marks the definite commencement 
of separate existence, and implies that all life, 
without exception, comes by inheritance, and 
never, so far as we know, commences de novo. 
Before the days of exact research the contrary was 
believed to_be true, and the appearance of life in 
decaying animal and vegetable matter was supposed 
to prove that life could exist without previous life. 
This theory of spontaneous generation is now every- 
where disproved ; pure science has supported one 
of the greatest of Biblical truths—that life has 
not been derived from the inorganic world. Its 
origin remains inscrutable save as we accept it as 
the gift of the Divine Creator. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Growth in living beings is a process essentially 
differing in kind from the increase of size of a 
crystal or of a pebble by accretion. In a living 
organism it is the result of change and increase in 
every part within the range of strict limits, beyond 
which it cannot pass. 





Development is a quality that has no parailel in 
the inanimate world. As growth is an increase in 
quantity so development is an increase in quality, 
being the perfect adapting of means to ends, of 
machinery to work, through constant use. Every 
organ of the body, including the brain, is thus 
developed by use, and becomes not only larger but 
stronger, and better adapted for its work, 


DECAY AND DEATH. 


Decay is now understood to be a constant mani- 
festation of healthy life. It used to be thought 
that life was a force that resisted decay. It is now 
found not only that decay is an essential quality of 
life, but that it is more active when associated with 
life than with death. It is true that during life the 
effects of decay are not obvious, being balanced 
by the opposite force of repair. Life, therefore, is 
a force that cannot be manifested without decay, 
every inovement, every look, every thought in- 
volving the decay and destruction of a certain 
amount of body tissue. 

Death is a phenomenon necessarily peculiar to 
life, for nothing can cease to exist save what has 
lived. But it is not so much an interruption of 
life as the final attainment of an end which was 
held steadily in view from the beginning, and 
towards which every act of life tended. Exactly as 
every beat of an eight-day clock is a step towards 
its final running down, so is every movement of the 
body. Of course life may be stopped before (as a 
clock. with the finger) by disease or accident. 


CIRCULAR GROWTH. 


In the history of our two children we have now 
reached the stage of growth and development as 
we trace their career from 5 to12. ‘The growth and 
development extend, of course, through every part of 
their threefold nature—physical, mental, and moral 
And there can be no doubt that it is from 5 to 12 
that the whole foundations of the future man and 
woman are laid down. The importance of this 
period cannot therefore be over-estimated. As the 
very essence of a circle consists in all parts of the 
circumference being equidistant from the centre ; 
so in perfect development no part of the nature 
must be trained at the expense of another. To 
produce a child evenly developed in all parts of all 
the three natures, is the standard of perfection to 
be aimed at. Few “circular” characters are born 
into the world, and not many “circular” bodies. 
Most children have some parts of their nature in 
advance of the rest, or an elevation in some part 
of the circumfezence of their physical or mental 
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characters. Now a foolish parent fastens on this 
and spends his energies in developing it still 
further, producing an infant prodigy to the destruc- 
tion of the future man or woman, forgetting also 
that for every excess on one side of a character 
there is sure to be a complementary defect or 
flattening on the other side ; and that the part of a 
wise parent is to neglect the premature develop- 
ment of any one part, and concentrate his attention 
on that part of the character that is defective. 


CHILD GROWTH. 


From 5 to 12 children increase from six-sevenths 
to nine-tenths of their full stature. The pulse rate 
falls from 115 to 90 beats per minute. All the 
body is in a condition of rapid change and the 
tissues are loose and vascular, and the skin and 
mucous membranes in consequence specially liable 
to eruptions and disorders. The controlling or 
inhibitory centres too are as yet but very partially de- 
veloped, the result being that the temperature goes 
up with the slightest provocation and from reasons 
wholly insufficient in an adult, a fact it is well for 
anxious parents to remember. ‘The brain in the 
same way is readily excited, so that convulsions or 
fits may occur from trivial causes. The emotions 
are uncontrolled, and it is therefore all-important 
that they should be stimulated solely in beneficial 
directions, and that the atmosphere of the nursery 
and schoolroom be kept as pure morally as it 
should be physically. 

The most important points as to growth are first 
of all to see that it is not hindered by too early 
work, by confinement indoors, or by too scanty 
material. Country life is undoubtedly the life 
for vur children. An ideal house contains a large 
day and night nursery, a large playroom, a garden 
that can be used as a playground containing a 
cover open to the air like a shed or barn where 
children can still enjoy the air when it rains. The 
other point is that the growth be not distorted. 
All exercises and attitudes of rapidly growing 
children should be as far as possible bi-lateral. 
Not only does a baby always carried on one arm get 
an irregularly developed head, but a young growing 
girl may have her spine distorted by such a trivial 
thing as a heavy pocket always carried on one side. 
Of course crossing legs, riding sidesaddle, violin 
playing, standing on one leg, and other tricks, are 
well-known producers of spinal curvature, and the 
reason of such easy distortion in child life is not 
hard to seek, and has already been insisted on in 
these pages. Briefly, it consists in the fact that the 
bone that is one in the adult is in three or more 
pieces in the child, united by cartilage. The spine 
especially, instead of consisting of twenty-six firm 
pieces, is made up of some two hundred. When in 
addition we remember that the spinal muscles 
which have to support this column in the erect 
attitude are as yet hardly developed, we cannot 
wonder at the commonness of lateral spinal curva- 
ture. 


DIET. 


In regard tothe two great staple foods of bread and 
milk, it should be borne in mind that half a pound 
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of bread equals one pint of milk. Let the general 
food be simple and plain ; it may include meat once 
a day, fish, suet puddings, fresh vegetables, cooked 
and ripe fruit, bacon, butter, cream, porridge ; 
but above all let there be no stint. Parents 
think themselves very wise in regulating their 
children’s appetites. They are often really very 
foolish. It is impossible for any parents to know 
how much food a child requires, and the only 
rule is to supply children with plain good food at 
regular hours but unlimited in quantity. 

It is as cruel a thing to compel a child always to 
clear his plate, as it is at other times to refuse him 
more when he wants it. If you think the child is 
simply greedy, give him dry bread, but give him 
something. On the other hand, how often a child 
sickening in some fever has, by refusing food, 
even when sorely pressed, taught the mother 
wisdom. Again, children often have a hatred 
of certain articles of food. Fat, underdone meat, 
eggs, pork, liver, and other things are often hated 
by children, but a certain amount of fat and butter 
is desirable. In such cases it is unwise to press 
them beyond a certain point. Food eaten with 
aversion or under threats is pretty sure to disagree. 
Children should not be allowed to go too long 
without food, especially in the middle of the day. 
If they cannot come home to dinner, make sure 
they have a good substantial lunch, and see that 
it is eaten, and that money that may be given to 
get it is not spent in other ways. Another mistaken 
idea is that sugar is bad for children. It is, on the 
contrary, one of the nourishing articles of diet, and 
taken pure with food is quite wholesome. Not so, 
however, in the form of sweets eaten at all hours of 
the day, and of more than doubtful composition. 
Children should eat slowly and use their teeth well. 
All raw foods and starch foods should be very well 
masticated. Watercress and lettuce are good for 
children. 

The meals should be at eight, one, five, and eight, 
and the last meal should be fairly substantial : 
soup and bread, hot fish with bread and butter, 
milk or cocoa. ‘The children should go to bed 
one hour after—not sooner. Tea should only be 
taken at five o’clock, and should be freshly in- 
fused, weak, and with plenty of milk. 

One other most important point that is some- 
times overlooked remains to be noted. There 
should always be abundant variety. Sameness is 
almost as bad as starvation. From some cause or 
another it is especially hurtful to children. In 
workhouses and orphan asylums a fixed and un- 
changed diet has had dreadful effects, largely 
increasing the mortality, the children not unfre- 
quently voluntarily starving sooner than eat the 
same food day after day. It must therefore be 
clearly understood that variety is essentia/, and no 
goodness in the food can make up for lack of 
variety. Of course no stimulants of any sort are 
allowed. 


DRESS. 


With regard to the dress of our two frotégées, so 
much has been said on previous occasions about 
corsets and all forms of rigid clothing, and the 
clear canons of rational dress are now so well 
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known—no compression, no depression, no op- 
pression—that all that need now be done is to pass 
the clothes in rapid review, beginning this time from 
the feet upwards. 

Shoes are to be preferred to boots, and should 
have low heels, thick single soles (not rigid), 
flexible uppers, and the inner edge of each shoe 
should be nearly a straight line from the heel to 
the toe. The same shoes should not be worn each 
day, and the soles should be periodically inspected, 
not so much to see if they require repair, as to 
notice if they are worn down more on one side 
than the other. Some children have slight degrees 
of club-foot that produce this, and a great many 
more have tricks of standing that do the same. 
Both should be corrected. 

The stockings (not socks) should be warm and 


of no bright dye, and should be suspended from - 


the bodice or waistcoat, no garters being allowed. 
A combination garment should be worn loose 
round the body, and made of some elastic woollen 
material. It should come half way down the arms 
and legs, which it should closely fit. Over it for girls 
snould be worn the bodice or child’s soft corset. 
Sailor’s dress is best for boys and girls at this age, 
only it should not be Zoo open down the back, 
which is sometimes left so loosely cut that the 
wind can blow all the way down. ‘The hair should 
be cut short, and the hats or caps or bonnets should 
never be hot or heavy. 


EXERCISE AND REST. 


Now as to exercise and rest. Fresh air all day 
long, and nine hours’ sleep at night at least. 
Children should sleep in separate beds in the 
same room, with abundance of fresh air. From two 
to five years of age the child should have twelve 
hours’ sleep, and one hour at 11 A.M. till it is seven 
years old. From six to thirteen the hours gradu- 
ally decrease to nine. 

Spring beds are not the best for children. Their 
bodies are too light to make much impression 
on them. A firm wool and hair mattress on a 
paillasse is better, and the sheets should be twilled 
cotton, or, better still, cellular. This invention of 
weaving cloth containing air-cells is a stroke of 
genius. Hygienists have long known that warm air 
after all is the perfection of comfort as a clothing, 
and that articles loosely woven were warmer and 
more comfortable than closely woven textures. 
But the special formation of a cloth containing air- 
cells, and its application to beds, make a distinct 
increase in the luxury of sleep, and are of special 
value with children and old people whose bodies 
rapidly cool. Of course, in the tropics or in the 
very height of summer the smooth linen sheet is 
as much a luxury as it sometimes is a source of 
discomfort in the winter. The clothes should be 
light, and the bed, as we have said, while suffi- 
ciently firm, should be soft enough to give warmth 
and rest to the tired muscles. The head should 
be low, and the feet a little raised and kept warm 
(if necessary, artificially by a bottle). The child 
should be laid down to sleep upon its right side, 
and afterwards turn over on the left. In summer 
the arms may be left outside the bedclothes. It is 
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of the first importance that the children go to bed 
exactly at the same time each day. 


THERAPEUTICS OF THE CLOCK. 


Few people have any idea of the wonderful 
power and value of exact habits. Hence the great 
value of the clock as a therapeutic agent, and 
especially as a trainer of the young. Every nursery 
should have a clock, if possible a striking ur nice 
cuckoo clock. It should always be going, and 
should keep correct time, and should be in full 
view on the nursery mantelpiece. Its value is far- 
reaching, and depends on the power of the mind 
over the body, and its help in forming on the brain 
those exact habits which are the secret of all ease 
and comfort and the source of much health. The 
clock asserts its beneficent value from the very 
hour of birth, and continues its gentle sway over 
us until we pass from time into eternity. Time 
was doubtless made for slaves; but then we are 
slaves, and it is as well to wear our chains grace- 
fully. 

From birth, as we have seen, the nursing of the 
baby should be exactly regulated by the cleck. 
Its metallic tongue, and that alone, is to announce 
when the baby is to be fed, and its sway once 
established over the hour of meals is never to be 
relaxed afterwards. ‘Throughout childhood, as 
eight, one, five, and eight strike, the meal is to be 
on the table, and so on. 

Again, with regard to bedtime, sleep after all is 
such a matter of habit that it is secured much 
more easily when a fixed hour for going to bed is 
established than when there is irregularity. Let 
this, then, also be strictly regulated by the clock. 
In sickness how important the clock again becomes 
in the administration of food and medicine. A 
nurse who gives this by caprice and not by time is 
unworthy of the name. ‘There are, however, in 
health other daily habits, the cultivation of which 
is of all-importance to children, and the which if 
a mother neglects she is not only greatly failing in 
her duty to her children, but laying a foundation 
for them of misery hereafter. It is terrible to 
think how many of the sufferings of men and 
women are solely due to neglect by parents in 
regard to this ; and we should indeed be greatly 
failing in these hygienic hints did we omit all 
reference to a matter so important. Here, then, 
again the clock comes in, for fixed habits of this 
sort must be associated with fixed hours to be 
successful. We must not, however, pursue the 
subject further. Endless other occasions are 
—— when the clock is the mainspring of useful 
habit. 


GAMES. 


Children should not be taken too long walks. 
It must be specially remembered that girls between 
twelve and fourteen grow faster than their brothers, 
and every care must be taken at this age not to 
overtax their strength. They should have plenty 
of games, and be allowed to make plenty of noise. 
Noise-making is a most hygienic exercise for 
children ; and that noisome adage, “Children 


should be seen and not heard,” is an evil survival 


























of that dark and dismal era when children existed 
for their parents’ pleasure instead of the opposite, as 
is the present fashion. “Seen and not heard,” 
indeed ! Why it exactly reverses the truth. It 
does not matter in the least that they should be 
seen—indeed, it is often better in every way that 
they should not ; but they should always be heard. 

Games are, however, not all-sufficing for physical 
education. Children should have regulated calis- 
thenics for half an hour each day, and xot éess. 
We well know how the money and time are alike 
grudged for this “useless” employment. But let 
us tell the fond mother that that half hour's 
education is doing more for her daughter, and will 
leave more permanent results for good, than any- 
thing else for which she spends her money. 


CLEANLINESS. 


Now what about keeping our children clean? 
They must have a cold bath in the morning in 
summer, and a tepid one in winter. They must 
always feel warm after it, and must not take it 
when very hot or very cold or just after a meal. 
Cold baths should not be taken at night. Sea 
bathing is very good if the child comes out of the 
water warm. ‘Timid children should never be 
forced to go into the sea. It is astonishing the 
amount of cruelty that is practised on children still 
in this way. 

For washing purposes a warm bath at night, a 
flannel instead of a sponge, and plain curd soap, are 
best. If this is followed by cold sponging the 
benefit of it is much increased, and especially if a 
tablespoonful of salt has been dissolved in a quart 
of water first. 

If young the child should then be well dried, and 
afterwards briskly rubbed with the hand all over. 
There should be no dawdling, but the entire 
operation should be conducted smartly and briskly, 
the feet standing on cork or carpet, not on oilcloth. 


SUNDRY HINTS. 


The hair should be kept short in childhood in 
both sexes, but not shaved off as is sometimes 
done. The eyes of children should be carefully 
watched, and no reading or sewing by twilight or by 
a bad light allowed. The proper position for 
reading is with the back to the light, so that it falls 
full on the page. 

Near-sightedness is often caused by over-study, 
bad print, and imperfect light. The result is 
generally a squint. Any child that is suspected of 
being short-sighted or that squints should at once 
be fitted with suitable glasses ; and it is a curious 
fact, however careless children are in other respects, 
their glasses hardly ever get broken. 

Another matter of great importance with children 
is their hearing. ‘The ears of children are a 
constant source of trouble. Beware of neglected 
colds in the head, as they often lay the foundation 
of permanent deafness. Omitting to dry the hair 
after washing it isa common cause. Deafness is 
a frequent result of measles or scarlatina. It may 
arise from a “ box” on the ears, or from a constant 
discharge. Children’s ears again are often re- 
ceptacles for peas, slate pencils, and other articles, 
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and are still further damaged by attempting to get 
these articles out with a hairpin. 

The teeth are a matter of importance. Children 
from their earliest years should be taught always to 
brush their teeth with a soft brush, night and 
morning, with plain water or a little soap. 

Sweets and hot cakes are great enemies of good 
teeth ; so also are nuts, penholders, and string. 
The Americans, who are very fond of these 
injurious edibles, have the worst teeth and the 
best dentists. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the care of the first teeth is of no importance. 
If they are lost early the jaw contracts, and when 
the permanent teeth appear they are too crowded, 
and soon decay in consequence. 

EDUCATION AND INDUCATION. 

And now a word about education truly so called. 
We say this because most that goes by the name 
of education is not truly education at all. Edu- 
cation literally means a drawing out of a child 
what is in him ; in short, developing and training 
his character. School work is exactly the opposite, 
and yet it is always called a child’s education. 
We suggest another word, the use of which would 
at once do away with the confusion that arises 
from the double use of the word education. ‘The 
word we suggest is imducation, as expressing the 
putting into children’s minds learning of all sorts. 
There really seems no reason why such a word 
should not be used, and it certainly would give 
education a single and well-defined meaning. 

We have already spoken of the importance of 
this period for true education. ‘There can be no 
doubt that between seven and eight the natural 
character becomes strongly marked, and should be 
carefully studied by the parents and defects in it 
overcome—-not by suppression so much as by the 
substitution of something better ; and this, more- 
over, not in the way of direct precept, but by 
unconscious influence and constant example. ‘The 
surroundings of the child at the receptive age are 
all-important, and exercise a far stronger influence 
than any direct laws and regulations. 


HOME SCHOOLS, 


For the benefit of those who are taught by 
governesses at home, an arrangement has lately 
been: introduced by which ali such solitary children 
can be brought into relationship with others. 
From the House of Education (Principal, Miss 
Charlotte Mason), Ambleside, examination papers 
are sent in the first instance for the governess to 
see correctly filled in and returned by her pupils, 
and according to the result and the child’s age he 
is placed in a certain “class” in the “ Parents’ 
Review School.” <A time-table and curriculum of 
work is then sent for the term to be carried out by 
the governess ; and at the end of each term there 
are examination papers sent, and when necessary 
the child is moved into a higher “ class.” 

One great point in these home lessons is not to 
fatigue the child by lessons of more than three- 
quarters of an hour at a stretch. It has been 
found that if a child works steadily for an hour, 
more mistakes occur during the last fifteen minutes 
than the first forty-five. The general division of 
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the twenty-four hours to the best advantage is fairly 
shown in this table : 





| —— | 1 | 
io | = Mind the'Bodye land Meals Sleep | 
—— mana 
7 | 2 8 4 50 
| : ° 8 4 10 | 
} 9 | 3 8 4 9 | 
) 10 | 4 | 7 | 4 9 
; mum] 4] 7 | 4 |] 9 
; 12 5 | 6 | 4 9 
| 3 | an oe ae oe. 9 | 
ee a ae: | 4 | 4 Ps 
|} i | 7 4 4 9 | 


We cannot better bring this article to a close 
than by giving a few beautiful thoughts of Ruskin’s 
on child culture. 


RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 


Education in its true sense, he points out, so far 
from levelling, is a great manifestor of differences. 
We may cut and polish a flint, and it may show 
some beautiful lines, but it will never be the equal 
of the agate. Mr. Ruskin would give to each 
child such aid as he or she is capable of receiving, 
sparing no pains on the best material, while 
affording just scope and opportunity to all. 

He would alternate the study of Latin and history 
with carpentry, gardening, cooking, sewing, spinning. 
The boys are to be able to make a simple piece of 
furniture, they are to learn to ride well, or, if by the 
sea, to manage a sailing boat; the girls are to cook 
all ordinary food exquisitely, to make dresses, to do 
household work with intelligent thoroughness. 

As the children get older they are to learn the 
natural history of the place they live in, to know Latin 

boys and girls both—and the history of five cities 
—Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and London. 

Mr. Ruskin has for years been protesting against 
cramming and competitive examinations, and 
insisting that knowledge is not education and that 
instruction must begin with the heart. ‘“ My first 
object,” he also says, “ with every child will be to 
teach it what to admire, what to hope for, and 
what to love.” “The first essential point in the 
education given to children will be the habit of 
instant, finely accurate, and totally unreasoning 
obedience to their fathers, mothers, and tutors. 
The second essential will be the understanding 
of the nature of honour, making the obedience 
solemn and constant. They are to be taught 
gentleness to all brute creatures, finished courtesy 
to each other, to speak truth with rigid care, and 
to obey orders with the precision of slaves.” 

As the labourer’s children are to be taught the 
meaning of the words beauty, courtesy, compassion, 
gladness, and religion, it may be well to consider 
them under separate heads. 

Beauty.—The sky above and the waters below 
are to be pure from all pollutions, and the children 
are to see their Father’s works. The beautifully 
illuminated work of nature is to be open to them, 
and none of its pages are to be blurred. “For 
one man,” says Ruskin, “who is fitted for the 
study of words, fifty are fitted for the study of 
things.” The children are to observe and admire 
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the flower in its growth (not the pale corpse of the 
dead plant), and its whole life. 

Courtesy.—Old-fashioned manifestations of re- 
spect are to be preserved, and finished courtesy to 
each other is to be required of all children. 

Compassion implies an imaginative power of 
putting oneself in another's place, and distinguishes 
the educated sensitive being from the callous 
vulgar one. 

Gentleness to all inoffensive creatures, the cherish- 
ing of all gentle life, and a merciful regard for all com- 
panionable animals, will give to the children many 
joys ard many friends, besides fostering in their 
hearts a feeling towards the weak which may grow 
into the highest chivalry and the most sympathetic 
understanding of the wants of their fellow men. 

Gladness.—All education which does not make 
people glad, and glad justly, Mr. Ruskin holds to 
be a failure. He thinks there is no heavier charge 
against a nation than that it has made its young 
girls weary and sad. He asserts that you cannot 
make a girl beautiful if you do not make her 
happy. With gladness he associates the beautiful 
quality of alacrity, the grace which lends to 
obedience so great a charm. 

Finally Mr. Ruskin writes: “ Parents who are 
too indolent or self-indulgent to form their chil- 
dren’s characters by wholesome discipline, or in 
their own habits and principles of life are conscious 
of setting before them no faultless example, vainly 
endeavour to substitute the persuasive influence of 
moral precept, intruded in the guise of amusement, 
for the strength of moral habit, compelled by 
righteous authority ; vainly think to inform the 
heart of infancy with deliberative wisdom, while 
they abdicate the guardianship of its unquestioning 
inngcence ; and warp into the agonies of an 
immature philosophy of conscience the once 
fearless strength of its unsullied and unhesitating 
virtue. A child should not need to choose 
between right and wrong. It should not be capable 
of wrong. Obedient as bark to helm, not by 
sudden strain or effort, but in the freedom of its 
bright course of constant life; true with an un- 
distinguished, painless, unboastful truth ; gentle, 
through daily entreating of gentleness, and honour- 
able truth, and pretty pride of child-fellowship in 
offices of good ; strong, not in bitter and doubtful 
contest with temptation, but in peace of heart and 
armour of habitual right ; self-commanding, not in 
sick restraints of mean appetites and covetous 
thoughts, but in vital joy of unluxurious life, and 
contentment in narrow possession wisely esteemed.” 
Speech is to be distinct and beautiful, writing is to 
be legible and beautiful, reading is to be confined 
to what is worth reading, and newspapers are to be 
excluded. This is Mr. Ruskin’s ideal of child life. 

To all children of whatever gift, grade, or age, 
the laws of honour, the habit of truth, the virtue 
of humility, the happiness of love. 

Education does not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know ; it means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave ; it is train- 
ing them (the youth of England) into the perfect 
exercise of kingly continence of their bodies and 
souls—by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise, but above all dy example. 

















Devotion and Criticism.—I often think of the happy 
answer which John Keble once gave to a question as to the 
position of the celebrant. He was staying for a Sunday with 
some friends in a country house, and was the only one who 
went from that house to an early communion. On his 
return, the master of the house asked him which way the 
clergyman had stood, and he simply answered, ‘* I am sorry 
I cannot tell you, for I never looked up.” Possibly some 
might be the better for copying the example of this good 
man. He had something better to think of at such a time 
than which way the celebrant faced.—Dr. Walsham How, 
Bishop of Wakefield. 


Thuggee and Dacoity in India.—The office of Superin- 
tendent of Thuggee and Dacoity is still kept up, but the 
officer in charge is more concerned with Dacoity (that is to 
say, organised gang robbery with violence) in the native 
States than with the secret crime of Thuggee. It is never 
safe to assume if India that any ancient practice has been 
suppressed, and I have little doubt that, if administrative 
pressure were relaxed, the old form of Thuggee would again 
be heard of. The occasional discovery of murdered beggars, 
who could not have been killed for the sake of their property, 
leads me to suppose that the Megpunnia variety of Thuggee, 
that is to say, murder of poor persons in order to kidnap and 
sell their children, is still sometimes practised.—Genera/ 
Sleeman’s Recollections. (General Sleeman was the super- 
intendent of agents for suppression of Thuggee fifty years ago, 
and afterwards Resident at Lucknow. His journals are 
reprinted as a volume of ‘‘ Constable’s Oriental Miscellany,” 
and are full of interesting matter, both historical and of 
personal adventure. ) * 

Old Trees near London.—In a place so near and accessible 
as Hampton Court Home Park, there are not a few 
magnificent trees. A correspondent of the ‘* Morning 
Post,” W. G. K., lately came upon an oak, which he 
measured (with string) with the following result : circum- 
ference 37 feet, four feet from the ground. The diameter was 
irregular, from 13 ft. 5 in. to 10 ft. 7 in. The trunk is 
hollowed by age, but the branches appeared strong and full 
of vitality. 


Style of Mr. Spurgeon’s Sermons.—In a recent review of 
a volume of the sermons by the late C. H. Spurgeon, the 
** Guardian,” an impartial and generous judge in literary 
matters, said of the sermons of ‘‘ the great preacher,” as he 
was called by the reviewer: ‘* Spurgeon may be said to have 
been the John Bright of the pulpit by reason of his clear, 
plain, Saxon oratory, and a course of Spurgeon would be 
beneficial to any preacher who is involved and obscure in 
his style, or who uses unnecessarily long or uncommon words, 
and thinks that it is undignified to call a spade a spade. In 
most parishes there are occasions when the sermon can be 
made more of a stirring appeal for gathering in the outcast 
than for the training of the faithful, and for such forcible 
addresses as these times require Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons 
provide an excellent model.” 


New England not Declining.—It is common in the cities 
and in the newspapers of the Western and Central States to 
speak despairingly of the old New England States of the 
north-east. Life is not now so “fast,” and fortunes are not 
made so rapidly as elsewhere, but the grand old character of 
the New England States remains unaltered, and only in the 
towns where emigrants from Ireland abound is there any 
decline or maladministration. In the country parts of 


Massachusetts, the last census proved that the ownership 
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and occupation of the land can be still regarded as American, 
The census of 1885 gave the number of farmers in 
Massachusetts as 34,587. Of these 24,547 were born in the 
State, and 4,216 in other New England States. There were 
950 from other parts of the Republic. Irishmen numbered 
2,979 ; 316 were of French ancestry in Canada, 531 English 
and Scotch, and less than 600 from all other nations and 
countries. These were occupiers or owners of land. Of the 
whole agricultural population, including male labourers and 
farm servants, the census gave 76,896 in Massachusetts ; and 
of these nearly 60,000 were natives of the New England 
States, the other labourers being Irish, German, Scandinavian, 
English, and Scotch. That Americans may continue thus 
to rule and prevail in the old States of the Union must be 
the desire of all good citizens of the Republic, as well as of 
Great Britain. 


Shakespeare Studies.—A volume of ‘* Shakespeare 
Studies,” including the article written for the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ” by Professor T. Spencer Baynes as its 
editor, will be acceptable to many. But we have a pro- 
testing note to make in the matter of the Encyclopadia 
article. Mr. Baynes was greatly indebted tothe late Charles 
Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, a most thorough Shakespearea: 
student and expositor, whose guidance was of the utmost 
service to the literary explorer. It was Mr. C, Flower who 
proved, from the constant references to plants most familiar 
in Warwickshire and round Stratford, while less frequent in 
other parts of England or Scotland, that Shakespeare must 
have written from personal observation and knowledge of 
these natural objects. There was not sufficient acknowledg- 
ment made by the learned and scholarly editor to the quiet 
and unambitious student from whom he had gained so 
much information. This testimony to the merits of Mr. C, 
Flower it is just to give, without any depreciation of the 
literary talent or skill of the author of ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Studies.” 


Palestine Exploration.—The granting of a new firman 
by the Sultan for two years has given fresh impulse to the 
zeal and enthusiasm of excavators and explorers in Jerusalem. 
The permission has been given to the Foreign Office, by 
whom the welcome information has been conveyed to Mr. 
James Glaisher, F.R.S., the venerable chairman and director 
of the Exploration Fund. The importance of the discoveries 
made in 1867-70, under the superintendence of Sir Charles 
Warren, then Lieutenant Warren, R.E., will be appreciated. 
The new excavations are to be under the direction of 
Frederick Jones Bliss, of the family long associated with the 
American college at Beyrout. ‘Mr. Bliss, it will be 
remembered, was engaged lately along with Mr. Flinders 
Petrie in exploring these several tells or mounds of 
ruined cities in Southern Palestine. No more competent 
and able director could be named for the renewed researches 
on the sites of the Holy City. 


Umbrellas in India.—Umbrellas, an Indian paper says, 
still hold their place among the principal minor articles of 
import in Calcutta. It appears from the Collector of 
Customs returns that over 2} millions were imported during 
the past official year, the total value amounting to nearly 21 
lacs of rupees. This, it will be seen, is at the rate of a little 
less than one rupee apiece. As compared with the cost of 
the corresponding article in Europe, this is not at first sight 
an unreasonable charge, but it seems that a considerable 
profit is made on the 12-anna article. Mr. Marriott reports 
that the trade during the past year has been fairly profitable 
both to sellers and buyers; so much so that importers are 
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coming into the market. The returns of the past quin- 
quennium show that India can take at present rates a round 
2,000,000 umbrellas per annum. This does not appear to 
be a very large consumption, considering the population. 
We are not aware that there is any considerable manufacture 
of umbrellas in India, and the imports, which we believe 
come almost exclusively to Calcutta, give only one umbrella 
per annum to every 140 individuals. We have no exact 
particulars concerning the average “‘life” of the Indian 
gingham—a word, by-the-bye, of some opprobrium as applied 
to the English umbrella, but one which exactly describes the 
imported article in this country. If we may judge, however, 
from the multiplicity of the uses to which the umbrella is 
put in India, it is very doubtful whether the commoner sort 
can outlive a year. By day it is at once an umbrella and a 
sunshade. By night apparently a moonshade, if we may 
coin the word, and when the sky is overcast it is a shelter 
against something else, of which, as of so many other things 
in the East, the Western intelligence has no cognisance. We 
may suppose, therefore, that the wear and tear upon this useful 
article is very great, and the comparatively small con- 
sumption can be explained only by the theory that even 10a. 
or 12a. is too high a price for the great mass of possible 
buyers; having regard, indeed, to the average income of the 
people 10a, or 12a. is a large price to pay for what is after 
alla luxury, and we may expect that, if increased competition 
result in a fall of prices, imports will rise in proportion. 


Canadian-Australian Mail Service. The steamship 
Miowera, which was the pioneer of the Canadian-Australian 
mail service, arrived in the Tyne from Victoria, British 
Columbia, having steamed the distance of 14,500 miles in 
sixty days. In view of the expected trade developments, 
she is being fitted with refrigerating apparatus capable of 
dealing with 11,000 carcasses of frozen mutton. There will 
also be accommodation for the storage of fruit in a chilled 
condition for transit from the Pacific Islands and from 
Australia. The A/owera will start in August on a round- 
the-world cruise, v7é the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, 
prior to again taking up her station on the Pacific service. 
These voyages are worth recording as incidents in the early 
history of what will become a great line of the world’s trade 
and commerce through the steam-fleets of the Pacific Ocean. 


Parish Rates in London.—Among the returns obtained 
by the London County Council, one of the most notable is 
that concerning parochial rates. These are strangely 
diverse, and in general the poorer parishes are made to pay 
far more than the rich. Thus the rates for parish purposes 
in St. James’s and Westminster are only 9¢. in the 4, while 
in Bermondsey they are 4s. 1¢. Striking an average for all 
London, the rates would be about 2s. 6¢. Some approach 
to the equalisation of parochial rates seems to be a social 
reform called for, and is separate from all questions of politics 
or of party. It is carrying out the maxim of ‘‘ bearing each 
other’s burdens.” 


Ship Libraries and Reading Parcels.—In reference to 
the supply of books and magazines to ships, a letter comes 
from the ‘*Glasgow Seamen’s Friend Society,” at 200 
Broomielaw, on the Clyde, stating that every ship leaving 
the river on a long voyage is supplied with a loan library if 
the captain will take it on board. There are at present 300 
libraries, containing nearly 7,000 volumes, on board ships. 
In addition, bags and parcels of magazines are supplied. 
As many as 2,894 parcels were sent out last year. This 
good work of -the Glasgow Society has been going on since 
1842. Having mentioned what is done in London, and in 
America, and by Miss Weston at Plymouth for our Navy, 
we are glad to receive this report from the Clyde. The 
Glasgow Seamen’s Friend Society also supports a Bethel 
Chapel, free reading and recreation grounds, a coffee tavern, 
home for distressed sailors, and other excellent institutions 
for seafaring people. 


Character in Medical Men.— Mr. Gladstone, in his speech 
at the meeting for a memorial of the late Sir Andrew Clarke, 
thus spoke of personal character as one of the chief elements 
in the professors of the healing art. ‘* In every profession,” 


he said, ‘* there was something more important required than 
knowledge and capacity. That was character. 


The posi- 


tion of medical men was one which brought them more and 
more within the intimacy of the family circle, and into the 
confidence of those for whose benefit they were consulted ; 
and, in order that they might be worthy of that confidence 
and might turn it into account, it was not requisite merely 
that they should have studied with fidelity and ardour the 
difficult subjects to which they devoted their minds, but it was 
requisite that all the qualities which gave force and weight 
to character should be exhibited by them in conjunction 
with their professional skill.” The whole speech of Mr. 
Gladstone was felt to be a generous and graceful tribute to 
the memory of Sir Andrew Clarke. While expressing his 
own diffidence in speaking of his professional attainments 
and skill, he could not speak too gratefully of his personal 
obligations to him, and the remarks now quoted on the 
importance of character will be recognised as applicable to 
all members of the medical profession. 


Walnuts and Salt Trade in India.— Walnuts are brought 
across the Jheelum by nations who trade with the people on 
this side, and take back salt and other articles of commerce. 
The salt is native-made stuff, and is in large irregular-shaped 
blocks, and were it not that there is a pinkish hue about it 
would look like ice. The territory on the other side of the 
river is a native State which is said to be tributary to 
Kashmir. 


The Marton Oak, near Congleton.—The author of the 
** History of East Cheshire” mentions this oak as follows; 
‘* The Marton Oak is said to be the largest in England, being 
several feet more in circumference than the Cowthorpe Oak, 
near Wetherby, in Yorkshire, hitherto considered the finest 
specimen of its class, It stands in a farmyard, and has been 
used of late years as a tethering-place for cattle; its cir- 
cumference four feet from the base 43 ft., longest diameter 
15 ft. 6in. Twenty years ago its measurements were given 
as 58 ft. in circumference at the base, three feet from the ground 
47 ft., five feet from the ground 42 ft., girth of largest limb 
11 ft. 6in.” A correspondent of the ‘* Morning Post,” 
F, A. B., reports that this oak still remains in the condition 
thus described by Earwaker. 


Napoleon’s Escape and Capture after Waterloo.—-The 
possessor of the following letter thinks that its publication 
would have considerable interest for readers of the ‘* Leisure 
Hour,” as a genuine relic of a very stirring time in England’s 
history. It is printed just as it stands, with its uncertain 
spelling and almost total absence of punctuation ; and one 
can imagine the breathless interest with which all its details 
about ‘* Boney” and his ‘‘ Gennerall ” (General Gourgaud) 
would be read by the expectant wife at Chatham : 


H.M. Ship SlZaney, Lying to of Rochfort, 
France: July r2th, 1815. 

My Dear Wife,—I just sit down to acquaint you that we 
have fired a salute of 21 guns in honour of seeing the white 
flag hoisted in several of the french towers, but just hear at 
rochfourt boneparte’s is still a flying which makes us believe 
that Boney is hear himself because after he was Defeated he 
fled in this direction. hear is likewise two verry large french 
fregueats with Boney’s Coulers a flying which make us think 
that he will be trying to make is escape in them so we are 
determined to wach thare motions our force Consists of the 
Bellerophon 74 our Commadore ; with the mermydon Sloop 
the same force as our own ship which I think is plenty for 10 
times the number of the french, we shall have rare douings 
to morrow. 

When we arrived in Plymouth Sound from our last Cruze 
I wrote you a letter with one inclossed I hope you received 
it and sent me according to my request. on the Next Day 
June 1oth, I received your welcome letter anouncing your 
arival at Chatham which I was Glad to hear, we have taking 
some prizes [we sailed the Next Day] and we are going to 
Send them to England so i will send you this letter, but my 
dear Rowntree what I mentioned to you in my last letter my 
affairs as a brighter prospect. good Night my Dear, Friday 
July 14th 10 o’clock at Night. 


My Dear Wife we have just got our anchor up and all sail 
set for old England with Bonuparts head Genneral on board, 
to Morrow Bonuparte and followers imbarks on board our 
Commodore the Be//erophon for England he as give him self 























up to the mercy of the british flag we are to make all haste 
to England to inform our goverment of the Bellerophon 
approaching towards England this Genneral as got is masters 
Boneys letters for our Goverment is Coat that he wears is all 
covered with gould lace Good Night my Dear I must bring 
this letter to England my self. of Plymouth Saturday Night 
July 22nd past 8 o’clock. my Dear Wif we have got of 
Plymouth at last with a verry bad passage our Captain as 
gon on Shore to Consult the Commander in Chief how we 
are to proceed with this great Genneral, I hope i will get my 
letter on Shore this night. — 11 o'clock the boat as 
returned our Captain as gon to London to the prince Regent 
and we are ordered round to Torbay with the Gennerall and 
ther to wait till the Captain returns we are to have no com- 
munication with the shore till the Despaches is made public 
Good night my dear and little boy God bless you. 


Sunday 23rd Torbay My Dear Wif it would done you 
good to see so Many Boats around our Ship the Custom 
house boat Came to Inquire whare our Ship was from we 
would not let them a long side during the time that we were 
calling to them to let them know that no boat was to Come 
near our Ship the french Gennerall Came uppon Deck and 
they saw him they pulled a Shore and Gave it out that 
Bonuparte was on board our ship in tow howers thare was 
nearly 200 Boats around our Ship men women and children 
gaping and looking wanting to see Bonuparte. Good Night 
My Dear and little boy. 


Monday 24th The Bellerophon is arrived with Boney and 
all is followers we have been on board and seen boney and 
delivered the orders for them to wait till our Captain returns 
from London to give orders what is to be don with boney. 
thare is ten thousand boats hear wanting to see him. Wed- 
nessday morning 2 o’clock 26th our Captain is returned we 
are to Make all haste to Plymouth and thare land him and 
suit. he is to be conductted to London. 

Our Anchor is up before the Commodores. All sail set 
3 o'clock Morning we shal be in plymouth by 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. past two o’clock Plymouth Sound we are 
safe arrived with boney and all his followers. 


The Emperor was not ‘‘taken to London,” as we all know, 
but was shipped off to St. Helena under charge of the 
Captain of the Bellerophon, and committed to the custody of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who was a safe and trusty agent of the 
British Government and Nation. False statements abounded 
as to his treatment of Napoleon, who was vexed at being 
called ‘*General” and not ‘* Emperor.” It was right to 
get thus rid of the disturber of the peace of the world. 


Palms for African Pictures.— At the annual dinner of the 
Institute for Journalists, Major-General Sir F. Grenfell, in 
replying to the toast of the army, navy, and auxiliary forces, 
told an amusing anecdote. He sent a sketch of a small fight, 
in one of the earlier South African wars, to a London 
illustrated paper. The scene was a sandy desert, but in the 
journal, when he saw it many weeks afterwards, there were 
palm-trees all about. On his return to England he remon- 
strated with the editor, whose reply was, ‘‘ Well, you see, 
the British public in dealing with Africa insists on having 
palm-trees.” The London branch of the Journalists’ Insti- 
tute has largely increased in size, if not equally in accuracy 
of delineation, since that time. Mr. Rider Haggard, who 
proposed the toast of ‘‘the Institute,” said that it had 
grown in ten years from a membership of 600 to nearly 4,000 
innumber. Lord Kelvin, President of the Royal Society, 
and other distinguished men, honoured the dinner by their 
presence and their speeches. 


Drake Monument in California.—The story of Sir Francis 
Drake is familiar to all who take interest in the heroic times 
of English naval history. But there is one incident in his 
life not so generally known, his memorable voyage in the 
Pelican, afterwards named the Golden Hinde, when he 
visited the coast of California, where his name is still recalled 
by the Portus Nove Albionis, or Drake’s Bay. As England 
was in ancient times called Albion, Drake gave the name of 
New Albion to the coast of California on the Pacific, as the 
name of New England was given to the shores of the new 
world on the side of the Atlantic. 
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The Pelican was refitted at Drake’s Bay, and came back 
to England, when Queen Elizabeth banqueted on the ship, 
and there bestowed the honour of knighthood on Sir Francis 
Drake. A memorial is now placed on the coast of the 
Pacific to the honour of Drake, a great grey-stone Celtic 
cross, rising 50 or 60 feet above a shaft 20 feet across, and 
bearing the following inscriptions: ‘‘ A Memorial of the 
service held on the shore of Drake’s Bay, about St. John 
Baptist’s Day, June 24, A.D. 1579, by Francis Fletcher, 
Priest of the Church of England, Chaplain of Sir Francis 
Drake, Chronicler of the Service.” On the reverse are the 
words: ‘‘ First Christian Service in the English tongue on 
our coast. First use of Book of Common Prayer in our 
country. One of the first recorded Missionary Prayers on 
our continent. Soli Deo sit semper Gloria.” 

On the base is the name of the donor of the memorial. 
It is pleasant to record this notable act of the citizen of 
Philadelphia, the late G. W. Childs, of whose munificent 
gifts on English soil, at Westminster Abbey, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and elsewhere, we have lately spoken on the occasion 
of his decease. 


A.B. Seamen.—A correspondent, E. J. E., Milborne Port, 
Somerset, corrects a mistake in the account of the cen- 
tenarian Admiral Sir Provo Wallis, who was made to figure 
as an *‘ able-bodied seaman ” at the age of five. He was only 
rated in the Navy lists as A.B., as distinguished from 
** Ordinary seaman.” An A.B. sailor is one who can be 
entrusted to reef and to steer, so that the error in calling 
young Provo Wallis ‘‘ able-bodied ” instead of A.B., is one 
of the curiosities of the antiquated system of rating, rather 
than a mere printer’s error. 


Window Flower Decoration.—With reference to our 
article in May on Window Decoration, a Belgian correspon- 
dent states that such competitions have been organised for 
some time, under the title of ** Bruxelles-fleurie,” and work 
very successfully. A voluntary jury takes the responsibility 
of walking the streets and boulevards, to note and report on 
the window decorations, and prizes are awarded where 
excellence is observed and maintained. In our gigantic 
smoky London this volunteer service could scarcely be 
carried out, but in country cities or towns, as Canterbury or 
Brighton, the system might succeed, and there is no reason 
why, in subdivisions of the metropolis itself, attempts at 
rewarding window decorating should not be made. 


Nunburnholme Memorial to F, 0. Morris.— The memorial 
to the Rev. Francis Orpen Morris, at Nunburnholme, has 
taken the natural form of the restoration of the church of 
which he was long the incumbent. It is a small secluded 
rural parish, with a small population, entirely agricultural, 
and with no resident squire, and the ‘‘iiving”” was scarcely 
above £200 a year. He could afford to do little for the 
external decoration of the church beyond keeping it in 
repair, but he was a most faithful and devoted pastor, and 
was loved by his people. The scientific and philanthropic 
labours which made him universally known were done in 
what he called his leisure hours. His juvenile lesson-books 
on kindness to animals gave help in a useful part of educa- 
tion. The general works on natural history will perpetuate 
his reputation as a man of science and as a popular writer. 
It is no slight honour that Nunburnholme, a remote village 
in the East Riding of York, was often spoken of as the 
** Selborne ” of the north of England. 


Authors in League.— At the last annual meeting of the 
Society of Authors, Sir Frederick Pollock presiding, it was 
announced that nearly 1,200 authors now were on the rolls, 
246 having joined during the preceding year. There are a 
few eminent names in the roll, but the position of the vast 
majority must be viewed with sympathetic pity. Three 
points are represented as clear: first, that the condition of 
publishing is at present chaotic; second, that many hard- 
ships to authors arise out of this chaotic condition ; and 
third, that generally the position of author is disadvan- 
tageous as regards the publishers. The fact is that there are 
too many writers in our time. A few obtain success, and 
can make their own terms with the publisher and with the 
public ; just as in the law a few barristers have prosperity, 
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while the majority are briefless and expectant. But in law 
there are many positions of gain obtained by those who do 
not practise at the bar, while the unsuccessful author has 
nothing to count upon. The Society gives all possible advice 
and warning. The risks which attend the issue of new 
books are great to both publishers and authors; the ‘‘half- 
profit” system proves often most unsatisfactory in result ; 
and on the whole it is evident that authorship is not 
an occupation to be coveted, or pursued as a means of 
livelihood. Rich people may, spend their money in the 
ambition of literary reputation, but the vast majority who 
seek to live by the pen might adopt some surer and safer form 
of labour. The Report of the Society of Authors is some- 
what depressing. 


New Medicines.— The multiplication of therapeutic 
agencies is bewildering. The old Scottish practitioner, de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott as trusting mainly to two old- 
fashioned remedies, ‘‘Calamy and Lodomy,” as he called 
them, would denounce the existing rage for new remedies. 
They come chiefly from German laboratories and factories. 
The ** British Pharmacopeeia” is a large book in our days, 
but every year a vast number of new remedies, the very 
names of which are unknown and unindexed, are brought 
before the profession. In one of the latest pamphlets, sent 
apparently to every address in the ‘* London Medical 
Directory,” about twenty remedies are advertised by a 
German manufacturer, backed by eminent physicians. Here 
is the first in alphabetical order, ‘‘ Agathin, an anodyne,” 
which is thus described : 

** Agathin is a synthetical analgesic discovered by Dr. — 

-, which was predicted by theoretical considerations of 
its chemical constitution to possess an anodyne action. It 
is a compound of salicylic aldehyde with a phenylhydrazine 
derivative, and has the systematic name salicyl-a-methyl- 
phenylhydrazon represented by the formula— 

C,H,-OH:-CH :; N-NCH,’C,H,, 

** Agathin is an odourless and tasteless crystalline powder, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. 

**TIt is administered as powder in doses of eight grains 
three times a day, and from general experience is free from 
unpleasant bye- or after-effects. Its action does not always 
appear at once, but generally in the course of a few days 
after 60 to go grains have been administered.” 

Benzosol, dermatol, formol, loretin, phenosalyl, symphorol, 
tumenol, are among the remedies described in the pam- 
phlet of fifty pages, all invented since the days of Gregory 
and Abernethy, or even of Aitkin and Clarke. 


Secondary Education at Blackburn.—At the distribution 
of prizes in the Church schools at Blackburn, the Bishop of 
Manchester spoke of the great importance of religious edu- 
cation, and said that he found in the schools of his diocese 
there were six times as many girls as boys who competed 
for prizes, and ten times as many girls as boys who got prizes 
for religious knowledge. At Blackburn, four boys only got 
prizes, and thirty-eight girls. He was sorry to observe this. 
It showed that boys cared less about religious knowledge 
than girls. The boys were certainly of an exceedingly 
practical turn. He had lately had occasion to doa great deal 
of catechising in the several parts of his diocese, and when 
he put the question, ‘* What do you like best?” with one 
consent they shouted ‘‘ Money.” Health, character, and 
other things of higher value, were not thought of compared 
with money. It is to be hoped that this was only the result 
of want of thought, and they would come to learn by-and- 
by that there was something to be sought as of higher 
worth than mere getting on in this world. 


Archbishop Benson at the Stationers’ Company.— At the 
banquet given by the Stationers’ Company, in their Hall, in 
honour of their Patron, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Mayor, as Master of the Company, presided. In 
replying to the toast of his health, the Primate, referring to 


merely honorary patrons as in modern days, said that he, 
as Archbishop, no longer directed or influenced people as to 
what they should write or say or think. Everybody nowa- 
days advised the Archbishop as to what he should think and 
say. There was entire liberty of the press, and “ un- 


licensed printing,” provided legal offence was avoided. The 
form was still maintained of licensing plays, but this dramatic 
censorship was a civil, not an ecclesiastical office. As to his 
own liberty, he might remark ‘that only the other day a 
number of curates directed him as to how he should vote. 
Of these curates, sixty-six had been ordained since January 
1891.” This statement, of course, caused much entertain- 
ment among the stationers, 


Pennycomequick in Cornwall.—Sir Herbert Maxwell, in 
his book upon the etymology of Scottish names of places, 
says that the difficulty of discovering the origin and mean- 
ing of such names is increased by the progress of language 
and civilisation. The Ordnance Survey is blamed for 
altering Scottish native words to suit English lips and ears. 
In regions where railroads run, the obscuration of names is 
certain. ‘* Carstairs,” as written, and still more as shouted 
by railway porters on the station platform, leaves little trace 
of Caer Térras, the Camp of Terras or other ancient chief 
or warrior. Among the author’s curious examples of popular 
interpretation of British words, the Cornish name Penny- 
comequick is cited, originally meaning ‘“‘the head of the 
cuckoo’s glen,” but modernised into a word suggesting 
nimble money-making. 


Tristan d’Acunha.—The latest account of this lonely 
island comes from the ‘* Daily Telegraph” of Sydney, which 
reports the visit of a barque, the Sessfie/d of Liverpool, 
Captain Doey. The people came off in boats to barter, as 
soon as the ship came near, bringing fruit, poultry, and other 
island produce, for which tea, sugar, and provisions were 
exchanged. The natives reported that two wrecks had lately 
occurred, the last being an Italian barque, //a/‘a, which was 
run ashore on account of a fire on board. The crew of 
fifteen were assisted to build huts, and were hospitably 
treated. Their stay on the island was a heavy strain on the 
provisions in store, and the strangers were taken off by the 
Bessfield. On the voyage from the island to Sydney, no 
fewer than twelve icebergs were sighted in one watch, about 
100 to 150 feet in height, and about a quarter of a mile 
long. It is some time since a ship from the British Navy 
has visited the island. 


Astronomical Notes for July.—Although the nights this 
month are somewhat longer than in June, they are still too 
short for making many astronomical observations. The Sun 
rises on the Ist day at 3h. 49m. in the morning, and sets at 
8h. 18m. in the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 4h. 2m., and 
sets at 8h. 9m. The Moon is new at 5h. 46m. on the 
morning of the 3rd; in First Quarter at Ioh. 15m. on the 
night of the 9th; Full at 1oh. 3m. on that of the 17th, and 
in Last Quarter at gh. 7m. on the evening of the 25th. She 
will be in perigee, or in that part of her orbit which is nearest 
the Earth, on the afternoon of the 3rd, and again a little 
before midnight on the 31st; she will be in apogee, or 
farthest from us, on the evening of the 17th. Mercury was 
visible in the evening after sunset during the last week of 
June, and may possibly still be seen in a very clear sky on 
the first evening or two in July; he will be in inferior con- 
junction with the Sun on the 20th of the month. Venus 
continues to be a brilliant object in the early morning, 
moving from the constellation Taurus into Gemini, and 
passing within four degrees north of the bright star Alde- 
baran on the 6th ; she will be in conjunction with the horned 
waning Moon on the 30th. Mars will be in perihelion, or 
the part of his orbit nearest to the Sun, on the 26th; he is 
also approaching the Earth, although he will not be nearest 
us until the month of October. He rises nowa little before 
midnighi in the constellation Pisces, and will do so about 
half-past ten o’clock in the evening at the end of the month ; 
his conjunction with the Moon takes place on the 24th. 
Jupiter rises about three o’clock in the morning, and earlier 
each night ; he will be in close conjunction with Venus (less 
than a degree to the north of her) on the 2oth, and near 
the waning Moon on the 29th. Saturn continues visible 
during the evening until about midnight, situated in the con- 
stellation Virgo, a few degrees to the north-west of Spica; he 
will be in conjunction with the Moon (then just past her 
First Quarter) on the morning of the 1oth.—w. T. LYNN. 





